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OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 

inviting MSS., or offering to place M = without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has ex rience of the advertiser or the 

vice of the Society. By order, e BERT THRING, Secretary. 

4, Portugal-street. Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Saciery is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


HE LECTURE AGENCY, Ltp., 38, The Outer 
Temple, Strand, acts as ane for all the Leading LECTURERS 
and ENTERTAINERS of the List and Prospectuses sent post free 
to Secretaries of Mechanics’ rast ‘tutes, Literar: Societies, Philosophical 
lastitations, Lecture Committees, Y. M.C.A. 8, Colleges, Schools, &c. 


1,DWARD WHYMPER’S LECTURE on ‘ Twenty 

Thousand Feet above the Sea.’ Mr. WHYMPER is prepared to 
ACCEPT a limited number of ENGAGEMENTS for the delivery of this 
Jectare — Adéress Tue Lecrvre Acrncy, Ltd., 38, The Outer Temple, 
Strand, 


R. AUSTIN BRERETON seeks a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in LONDON as DRAMATIC CRITIC, or in any 
literary capacity where his recent ¢é: in A and the 
United States of America could be “used.—Address care ot H. W. 
Barnett, Esq., 61, Ludgate-hill, EC. 


OUNG JOURNALIST, Ui University Man, bright 
Note and Leader-Writer, DESIRES WORK in or near Town.— 
Address Scrrpror, care of Furze, 38, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 


Py aANnren. by REPORTER (25), accustomed to 
Sub-Editing. iter and ee riting, situation as 
ASSISTANT-SUB on DAILY or SUBon good W 
1, Clevedon Villas, Somerset-road, New Darnet’ orto. 


TUDENT of the LIBRARY SCHOOL, ALBANY, 

N.Y., U.S.A., desires CATALOGUING or other LIBRARY WORK. 

public Library experience. Good references. Historical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge, 1893.—Address care of Forsyru, Public Library, Edinburgh. 


PRET RAS STORIES (Original) WANTED, 
from 3,000 to 7,000 words.—Offers, with terms (and Samples where 
jet 1, Rox P. 47,244, Smith's Advertii sing Agency, 132, Fleet- 


T° NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE PRO- 
PRIETORS.—An old-established oe of Publishers are OPEN to 

TAKE up FRESH BUSINESS. ntral Offices. With or without 

Clerical Work.—Address Box 2430, Sell’s ‘hay ertising Offices, London. — 


[NSTITUTE of JAMAICA, 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


WANTED, a CURATOR for the MUSEUM of the Institute of Jamaica, 
Kingston, Jamaica, to take office about the end of the current year. 

The appointment, which may be terminated at any time by three 
months motice on either side, ™ will be for three years, renewable at the 
end o: 

The Fg will “be at Yd rate of 400i. Bod i bop aleengenyre re- 


ing PP Messrs. 
. Sotheran & Co. 
The appointment rests with the Board of Governors of the Institute, 
subject to the approval of the Governor of Jamaica. 

Applications should be addressed to the Sg of the Institute of 
Jamaica, care of Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., 40, Strand, London, W.C., 
a than October 15th, and should be ‘aaited ‘Curator, Institute 

Jamaica. 




















Y.—Apply L. T. K., 





























YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
descriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work requiring care. 
oe Rooms ( aot ng or LY rh nes J Usual terms.—Misses 
EB. & I. Farran, Hastings peers, Strand, London (for 
seven years of 34, bouthamipton emmcen, Strand) 


TYPE. -WRITING. — es kinds of COPYING. 

Author's yop yee &c. Terms, id. per folio 
(72 words); or 5,000 wo and _— Sis per 2 (paper included ). 
Cotise Nicurincatt, |be Avenue, Stevenage, 





KETCHING FROM NATURE.—During Summer 
Miss SOPHIA BEALE, Member Liverpool Society Water Colourists, 
Freee sopely camer iS A, y= GIVE L gy within available 
Salisbury, Poole wkerne,—A 35, Albany-street, Lon- 

don, N.W. London Classes REOPEN OCTOBER 1 Ist. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON— 

An EXAMINATION for filling u about TWENTY VACANCIES 
on the FOUNDATION will be held on the 4th of SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
sington, — apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Ken- 








Tupor HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, 8.E.— 
Principal and Head Mistress : Miss MAUDE TODD (Mrs. 
HAMILTON), Girton, Cambridge, Historical Tripos, First Class, 1882. 
Professors Seeley. F.RS., oe os Collins, M.A., Garcia. R.A.M. 
Prosp on appli NEXT TERM BEGINS ‘SEPTEMBER 27. 


ECTURES in GERMAN on GERMAN 
LITERATURE WANTED for NEXT TERM.—Apply by letter to 
Mrs. Hamitron, Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


HE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet-gardens, West Kensington, London, W. 
President—Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. 

Chairman of Committee—Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 

The BUILDING, comprising (a) A Training College for Teachers, 
(bv A Kindergarten and School for Children, will OPENED at 
MICHAELMA: 

Ap niteiny: we forms of admission and particulars as to terms, &c. 
should be made to the Principal, Madame Micuaetis, 27, Glazbury- -road, 
West Kensington, W. 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 


(With Queen’s Faculty of Medicine). 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principal—Professor R. §. HEATH, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. 


SESSION 1894-95. 
THE SESSION WILL COMMENCE ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 
Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for the various Exami- 
nations in Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) 
Examination of the University of London; for Students of Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering ; and ‘tor those who desire to 
obtain an acquaintance with some branch of Applied — Students 
may. however, attend any Class or combination of Clas: 
There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus ¢ containing full 
iculars is published by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham. 


vb 
A SYLLABUS of the Faculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information as to the various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Lecture 
Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prizes, &c., 
is published by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham. Price 6d. ; 
by post, 8d. 
Further information Ay be obtained on application to 
H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College, Man- 
ny ee i Be ed College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
n 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
pd of Medicine) on MONDAY, September 24th, and Following 


= ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Music) on MONDAY, September 24th, and Following Days. 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Faculties of 
Arts, Science, and Law) on MONDAY, September 24th, and Following 


























ys. 

The Examination Fee (2.), accompanied by a list of the subjects pre- 
sented, must be sent to the Recisrrar, from whom conditions of entrance 
and further particulars can be obtained, on or before September 14th. 

chester, August, 1894. 





YPE-WRITING. —Every description of Manu- 

— Type-Written with mpeg y and despatch. Terms, ld. per 

folio; or 5,000 words and over, 9d. per 1,000. §) a terms for Carbon 
Duplicates. —H. B. Fenwick, 11, Buxton-road, ford. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED with accurac 
and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate Copies.—Address Miss E. 
Ticar, 23, Maitland Park-villas, Haverstock-hill, N.W. Established 1884. 








TXPEW WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 

ES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 

on HIRE. ae. Sold by Tnstalments ¢ on ‘terms to suit purchasers. 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers 

Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Barlecks, Fite, &c., from £8. MS. Copied 

ith ee and des mrs out rates._ Highest — a lus- 

C) riter 

Exchange, Exchange, 14 Ubancory dans, Lo London (Holborn end). ~P 


DUCATION. —Particulars as to the best Univer- 

sity or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at Home 

or Abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a statement of 
Tequirements to R. J. Begvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


BRITISH INSTITUTIONSCHOLARSHIPFUND. 
—Ata Meeting of beg age m4 peek ag! SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 501, tenable for two am ed :—In Painting, to Charles 
Augustus Biichel, Royal cademy 8 Schools, and Ines Snowman, Royal 
Academy Schools; in Sculpture, to Frank Jenkins, Royal A-ademy 
Schools; in Black and White, to George Murray, National Art Training 
School, South Kensington. 


heer COLLEGE, JERSEY. Principal, 
Rees G. 8. FARNELL, M.A. Oxon., First Classman and formerly 

Master at St. Paul’s School, London. Good Public School Education 
Fi moderate cost in Rye "climate. Pupils eligible to certain close 














Scholarships at Oxford. attention to Army Examinati 
Excellent Cricket ai and Foot! Football ball field. Taalual usive terms for Boarders 
trom 601. to 67/. per mean 





Ory and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


President—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE, F.R.S. 
SESSION 1894-95. 


The Matriculation oe nation of the Central Technical College will 
be held on SEPTEM 17th-20th, and the Entrance Examination of 
pa 1." ero ra the Technical College, Finsbury, on SEPTEM- 





CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction, adapted to the require- 
ments of persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or 
Electricai Engineers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and ‘Teachers. 

MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT under the Direction of Prof. 
Henrici, F.R.S. 

— DEPARTMENT under Prof. Unwin, F.R.S. M.I.C.E. 
in). 
‘ Se ec and ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof. Ayrton, 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT under Prof. Armstrong, Ph.D. F.R.8. 
The MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEM- 
ne 17th-20th, and the NEW SESSION will commence on OCTOBER 


_o an full particulars of Courses of Instruction and of the 
Entrance Scho rships on application at the Nope oF Exhibition-road, 
8.W., or at the Head uffice of the City and Guilds of London Institute 

CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 

The DAY DEPARTMENT, for Students not under 14 years of age, 
embraces Courses of Instruction in Mechanical and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and Industrial and err S orrind) under the direction of 
Prof. 8. P. Thompson, D Sc. Principal), Prof. John Perry, 
FRS., and Prof. R. Meldola, FR 

The Entrance Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 18th, and 
the New Session will commence on OCTOBER 2nd. 

For Lee fh oe of the Day Classes, Scholarships, &c., also of 
the Evenin, ses, apply at the College, Leonard-street, City-road, 
E.C., or at the “Head 0 of the Cit; SJOHN Guilds of London Institute. 


WATNEY, Hon. Secretary. 
City and Guilds of London Inst 
Gresham College, Huainghall-street, E.C. 





FRANCE.—The ATHE 
obtained at the following Railway 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


QWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

Prospectuses of the Session 1894-95 will be forwarded on application. 

DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW, 

2. DEPARTM ' for WOMEN. 

. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENT for the EVENING CLASSES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, &c. (varying in value from 
301. to 1501. per annum). 

Apply to Mr. Cornisu, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; or to 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION wan pemcap on siete October 1st, 1894. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, ‘subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

bie Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. a and Prizes 

gregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annual 

otras ° Me dical School contains large Lecture Rooms _ dalla — 
Laboratories for aaa Teaching, as well as 
Museum, Library, 

A large Reerestion Ground has recently been purchased, and will be 
ready during the coming year. 

For further partieulars, apply personally or by letter to the WarpEN 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S': BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


OPEN CCHOLARAHIPS 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, respectively worth 150l., 751., 
751., 50l., and 201. each, tenable for one will be competed for in 
Se tember, 1894, viz., ¥~ Senior Open scholarship of the value of 751. 
will be awarded to the it Ca (i merit) in Physics 
and Chemistry. Une Se ~ A Open Scho! larship of the value of 75i. 
be —— to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Biology and 
Physio 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under queatz Ave years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical School. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 150/., and One Ere. 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the 
Candidates under ‘twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in Puysicn, 
Chemistry, Animal ogee and Vegetable Biology. The questions for 
the Scholarship of 150/. will be of about the Sp uired for ecg: 
in the London University Preliminary Scientific nation 
those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about ‘the 
range of the Pass Questions in that Examination. The Jeaffreson Ex- 
hibition (value 207.) will be competed for at the same time. = subj jects 

of examination are Latin, Mathematics. and =e one of the 
following languages—Greek, French, and Germa' 

The Classical subjects are those of the ‘Lonten | University Matricula- 
tion Examination of June, 1894. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the Full Course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding the Examination. The for these 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 1894. 

For particulars, application may be made, Peromal’ s or rd letter, to 
the Wagpen of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, CAXTON-STREET, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on dng lng AY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address by Mr. HARTRIDGE, at 4 Pp... "followed by 
Distribution of Prizes by — | Hon. Lord KNUTSFORD, G.C.M.G. 

Dinner at 7 p.., at Café Vi Mr. C. MACN. n the Chair. 
Dinner Secretary, Dr. COLCOTI Fox. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 601. a =“. and one of 
201. for Dental Students on Examination, SEPTEM 28th and 29th. 

FEES—115/. in one sum on Entrance, or 120. in two payments, or 132/. 
in six payments. Special Fees for partial and Dental 

The i cL has a service of over 200 beds and the usual Special 
Departme 

Pros, oo and all information on application to 

ations WALTER. G. SPENCER, Dean. 


SI. T, GEORGE’ 8 HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 
when an hata Address will be delivered by Dr. ISAMBARD 
OWEN, at4 p 

The followin ae EN’ oe "ig SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered forCOM- 
PETITION in OCTOB 

1. A Scholarship, of aan 1451., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
—— the School as bond fide first year Students during the current 





~ 





PAA xP et 























eal 
: 2 Two Scholarships, each of value of 50/., open to all —— who 
have commenced their Medical Studies not earlier than May, 

3. Two Scholarships, of value 85/., for Students who, ving bee 
signed up for or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. orthe Cam ridge 

2nd M.B., have entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The 
William Brown 100/. Exhibition; the William Brown 40/. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, of value 32/.; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Surgery, of value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Physiol y, of value 
18/.; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, of value 10/. 10s. ; the ‘Treasurer’s 
Prize, of value 10/. 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes tor First, Second, 
and Third Year Students, of 101. 10s. ons the ie Prize in Surgery ; 
the Acland Prize in ; the Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke's Prize 

Fh Hospital Appointments, macy the Paynes House Physicianships 
and Four House result of competition, 
and are open ‘te. Students of the ‘School without. po fee. 

Nine salaried appointments, including that of ae Assistant, with 
a salary of 100). and board and lodging. are award 2 to senior 
pupils upon the es of the se abuiaed ony oe 

tuses ani er details ma; obtained on 

_— samt OWEN, M_D., Dean. 
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THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED fora vacant DEMONSTRATORSHIP 


of PHYSICS. Salary 125l., with certain fees. 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom applications 


must be sent on or before August 31st. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

The oe a ap oe for the APPOINTMENT of MISTRESS 
of METHOD, who be also ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCA- 
TION. Salar ary 1501 —Full ean of duties, &c, may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom ap lications, . together with copies of 


testimonials, must be sent on or het ‘ore S ao r ist. 
- MOR! Mint "GREEN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
BERYSTWYTH. 


The Council invite applications for the Post Pee by Prof. 
Holman on his appointment as one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools) 
of MASTER of METHOD, who shall be also Lecturer in Education. 
Salary 2501—Fall particulars of duties may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, together with copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent on or pret peed r Ist. 

MORTIMER. ‘GREEN, Registrar. 














[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


LadhvtEn a are invited by the Couneil for the Post of ASSISTANT 
URER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, now vacant. Salary 


i Porty copies of each application and set of testimonials should be 
received not later than Monday, August — by the undersigned, from 


whom further particulars may be obtaine: 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M. ¥" , Secretary and Registrar. 


THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and gm gace ol Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews b; 2 aaa only. —Address the 
Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminste: 


HE AUTHORS’ AGEN cy. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts seus Bie on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
prac tical experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. 
onsultation free. rig Ee and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 








application to Mr. A. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
'e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
— prices. Special terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application. 








Ke MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.Cc. 


BIN TING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS, 
ial attention given to the above. Estimates free. Accounts 
Verified te Chartered Accountant.—Address ManacEr, Roxburghe Press, 
8, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with aes Fas ty to safe and cautious treatment, 
INE THOMPSON 
Studio, 41, " Goonge-atenet, Portman- -square, w. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS, 











ISRAEL in EGYPT. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
The original Painting recently on view at the Guildhall. 
Copies 42s. and 21s. each. 

“We have from the Autotype Company a reproduction in their 
process of Mr. Poynter's ‘Israel in Egypt ’—due to a monochrome copy 
of the picture, about 6 ft. by 2} ft., on which tke painter worked with 
his own hands in oil, preserving the character of the figures in a 


Just published, gratis and post free, 
CATALOGUE | of a good COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVED RTRAITS of LITERARY and HISTORICAL 
CELEBRITIES. (Over 3,000 entries.) 
Watrer V. Danrett, 
53, Mertinen-etrest, Cavendish’ -square, W. 


OOKS—PORTRAITS,—CATALOGUE of 

Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 
PORTRAITS free to bee 

tiquarian—A ust ic—Early 


Specialities : Americana—. traliana—Dramati 
Printed—First Editions of yrs and Modern Writers, Cruikshank, 


Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 


somely-Bound id Books. 
U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 








ATALOGUS of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND- 


D BOOKS, Lorn pet rare items ; also a CATALOGUE 








of Me... ad — EN RTRAITS, published this day, post 
free on demand . Mavrice & Co., St. Martin’s House, sham- 
street, London, Eo "(Telegraphic Address, «“ Mnemosyne, London.”) 


qyouRrst SEASON, 1894, 


EDWARD STANFORD has just issued a New 
Edition, Revised to Date, of his 


CATALOGUE OF MAPS AND BOOKS FOR 
TOURISTS, 


With Index Ma - to the Ppt oo Surveys of Great Britain, France, 
and Switzerland, which he will be happy to send, post free, to any 
address on application to 
EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 ana 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


ON DON LiBRAR YX, 
8ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
bape jpeg Hon. W. E. Enernge— M.P., The Very Rev. ki 
Dean of Llandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbui , Sir r Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 
Trus' ht Hon. mir M. Grant Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Rart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various sangeet. Subscription, 31. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to heya Volumes are allowed to Countr 
and Ten to Town Mem ng-Room open from Ten to half- 
os Six. “occa me Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
embers, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ELS IN ONE VOLUME 














NOVELS 


SPECIAL LIST 


FREE BY POST TO ANY ADDRESS. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 


30—3, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8. W. 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


LONDON, 
AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





GPORTING BOOKS.—WANTED, REPORTS of 

BOOKS on Horse-Racing, Coaching, Turf Anecdotes, Fox Hunting, 
Sporting Reminiscences, &c., with Coloured Plates.—B. F. Srevens, 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 





surprisingly happy and complete way. From this hrome a 
reduced, but still large autotype copy has been published. In the 
absence’ of a line engraving we could not hope for a truer or more 
acceptable transcript of this intensely interesting picture, one of the 
most important examples of the English school.” 
Atheneum, November 9, 1878. 
The ARTS of PEACE. The ARTS of WAR. 
By Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
Autotype reproductions of these magnificent Frescoes, 36 inches 
base line, each 25s. 
Copies of Works by Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, G. F. Watts, &c. 

New Pamphiet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pages and Supplement, 
containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post free, 
One Shilling. 

ao: AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 





Catalogues. 
bn i Ss & Bi VV = Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE No. 77, LATEST PURCHASES. 
Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
SATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


HOICR ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and 

§8.—Specialities, Turner and Ruskin —N. read: - 
LOGUE No. 13, post free, Sixpence.—W. Wann (for 30y ready, CATA. 
to Prof. Ruskin), 2, Church-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT STAMMERING. — Any 

one interested will receive the latest information and important 
Books on the CURE, on loan, post free, without charge, from IruvRret, 
Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street, London. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 


ndon, EC} 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each; 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 

comfortably Furnished House, seven minutes from S.E. Rail- 

way, close to Mount Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 











O LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from ——— Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three seygaeownp Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices; south aspe' m bank of river; perfect 
quiet ; ape view of open countr 7 incl ities for | Keeping boat ; speakin 
tube and gas throughout; blin Rent, for a term, 50i. —Apply 0., 16 
Hammersmith-terrace, W 








Sale bp Anction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Valuable Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, vent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, August 17, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, OPERA 
GLASSES, Microscopes, Telescopes, eee and various Optical 
Goods ; also Cameras in several sizes, First Lenses by best 
makers, Shutters, Plates, on and other Photographic _Apparatus— 
Books—Electrical and 
fects. 








ney view the day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
*‘MARCELLA,’ 


Ready this day, a New Printing, 
Forming the EIGHTH EDITION, crown 8vo, 65, 
M A R Cc E L Loa 


By Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ The History of 
* David Grieve,’ &c, 


London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 








THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contams— 


NOTES :——-Ancest of Agatha— "Cock and Pye”—MS. Sonnets— 
“Yeoman ‘Bacon, with revere nce" —shower of 


cress co. Essex—Philippe ité—J Reynolds— 
Blac beet Leeaen Bridge ”"—‘‘ Hanging and wiving go by 
destiny.” 
oe: —Derail—Adam_ Buck—Source of Quotation—Watermarts 
Paper—Rev. Dr. Hurd—“ Contaminati "—E, Pick. ent 
Society — Braz razil Salts ispearee Early Daye? —- Armorial— 
‘Romeo and Juliet’— Reform Reli; ou— References Soi 
Poet’s Flower—Portrait—Sir M. Wright—Inez de Castro—Ji of 
Times—Original Knights a the Garter. 
REPLIES :—Bacon and Seneca—Sons of Harold— Vernon, Hood & 
Sharpe—Hartfield Consch—-eneke-—Darnion the Clavie—Carew m4 
Garrivoe—‘‘ Take two eeeer't Taffy "— it street—‘ On (£cono: 
— a ee ee — r Sand— Mw —| in the =i — 
man—German Bands — Easter “ee a 
ioome of Baldwins Lad Danlove—Maid Ridibone—Civic Insigais 
for Manchester—“ Niveling ”—Visiting Cards—Griffith=Geo! 
Delia Bacon — Earl: eee Cover— Kev. Dr. Woodcock — Pia 
« Synall "—Creole— = Exit—Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals ’—“ As drunk 
David's sow "— sorlen ett Demi-pique "—The Queen's Great, 
grandson—Raffling for Bibles. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang’s Scott’s ‘Count Robert of Paris’ and ‘The 
Surgeon’s Daughter ’—. achheim’'s Halm’s ‘Griseldis '—W: 's 
‘Geo: Folk-Tales’—‘The Annual Register’ for 1893— 
Month’s Magazines 
Notices to Correspondents, &e. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER conta:ns— 


NOTES :—Langland and ong on Navigation—* Horkeys*- 
England in 1748— Scotch Academ 
Overy—Truchsessian Galle Ra —-F Latin— Tlizaborkas English 
—Cornelius=O'Connor—“ To seem ”—Demolition of a City Church— 
Tabitha—Ancient Custom. 
QUERIES: ee Authorities on Food 
‘Rivals '—Poem—R. Seymour —Silver-paper—‘‘ Sorella cugina” — 
James II.’s irish Army — Chevalier D'Eon’s Book-Plate —‘ Shak- 
speare and his Friends ’— ‘As drunk as David's sow”—“ Wadsett” 
—Occultation of Spica—T. Barstow—Lady Hester Stanho ope—Aras 
of = mS 2. LS A cng“ ae Dedicato 


pA ies mosus: Borexo: Dioscoi 
« Blenkard”: Leeks Flower. 


REPLIES : Derby—Samples of Fue, English —-W Waller—Unh Tricycle 
—The Derby—‘Samples mae Fi a En; lish ” nfinished 
Books—Eve of an eS “Cui” "—Holy-stone—Military 


Eti Eee 
ee Philately"— Mrs. cat Boral xchange Cr Magic —Street ‘Tablets— 

mane i 7 the Duchess of York—RBartizan—Byron’s Epitaph on 
his Dog—Proverbs—Drama under the Co 
Records—Hastings: De la Pole: Manners—T. Beki 
Iron—Monogram on nt—Oasts : Hostelers—Burial t ty “Fornlgh 
The Almond Tree—Tennyson — of Wales, 1805 
—English Prosody—Chancel Scree 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Ferguson’s Maaery of Westmorland ’"— ‘Royal 
Charters of the City of Carlise ’—Gillow’s ‘ St. ‘thomas'’s Priory.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





Moh a 2 ton’ 











Contents, JULY 28. 


NOTES :—Lilburne Bibliography Conservative "—Polls at Paseo a 
before 1832—‘‘ Cockney”—‘ Punch” —Skull of Sir T. 


Falsif: ing a Compass—‘ Bone: 
jale’s Shorthand—“ Alsike”—‘ Ha-ha renaming Ww. Taylor— 
Holly Hunting—Battle of Worcester. 

QUERIES :—Visiting Cards—Celliwig—Col. Keene—Rhyme Wanted— 
Fussell—Gams— h-back — Bolton—Regent Sureet—‘ Shooters 
hyll” and ‘‘Stangat hole” —Translation—Blake Family —“‘ The 
Derby ” — Sheriffs of Leicestershire — ‘ Despair’ — Ineen Dubh— 
Militia Club—sir D. Carrell—Views of Folkestone and Hythe—New 

Tunbridge Wells—Tract Wanted—Pistols. 
pe la —Simon de Montfort—Knights of nee Carpet—Sir J. Birken- 
—Races Ridden by Ca gersnRaie! ge Attaining Majority— 

ThomeoneT. Kirkland, M.D.—Scotts of Essex—English —_ 
Green-wax Process—Salisbury and other Closes—Niece of J. W. 
Croker — “‘Infant Charity” — Source of Quotation — “Carefully 
edited”—Sir A. es — aq 
« Bullifant”—Prusias—Galvani—~ Kiesder™ "—Deodan ai—Delia Bacon 
—The Curfew—15th Hussars and Tailors—Etymology of “Jin 
Fathers of the House of Commons—Highliand Light Infantry 
ment — e-bread —Seholarships in Johnson’s ‘Time—Gingham 
Oxford M.P.s— Wells on Dew — Village superstitions — ‘Ozen- 
bridges” — Companions of the Ark —“ Whips” in the House of 
Commons — «Cryin down the credit”—Pin—“ Pettifogging soli- 
citors”—Beating a —Aerol:tes: Bolides—italian eh siogy— 
“Tempora mutantur,” &c.— Mutual Friend—Holy Mr. Gifford— 
Lemon Sole—Apple-pie Bed—Mansion House—Son of the Duke of 
York—Bourchier Cleeve—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Skeat’s ‘ Works of Chaucer ’—Hamilton’s ‘ Dated 
Kook-Plates ’"—Larmivie’s ‘ West Irish Folk-Tales '—Bellezza's ‘ Vita 
eOpere de Alfredo Tennyson’ — Fletcher's + Public Li Libraries in 
America ‘— a, Part II —Neilson’s ‘Feel, its Meaning 
and Derivation’—* Poems of George Herbert.’ 


Notices to Correspondeuts, &c. 








Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, 





Published by JoHN C, FRANCIS, 





Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo. 12s. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 


By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). 
Edited, with a Memoir, and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 
The MARQUESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. 
“ With the exception of one work......no literature has passed through our hands this year in so charming a garment...... 
But if the exterior of the book is charming, the contents are infinitely more so.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“We bave rarely met with a more touching and charming tribute from a mother to a son than is herein contained.” 
estminster Gazette. 





8vo. 12s. 


THE PEASANT STATE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF BULGARIA IN 1894, DERIVED FROM A RECENT VISIT TO THE COUNTRY. 
By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 


“ A most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the political, social, and agrarian condition of the Bulgarians.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
“A book which will be widely read, and which is attractive both in manner and matter.”—Morning Post. 
“‘We must content ourselves, however, with drawing attention in general terms to this very welcome omer in which 
are combined the good sense of the intelligent observer and the picturesque description of the general writer.” — ee 








Crown 8vo. 9s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in = reat part Rewritten, with special detailed information for Pedestrians, 
and entirely New Maps. Printed on specially light thin paper. 

“ In spite of enterprise devoted to the production of guide-books in the past fifteen pe Murray’s handbooks still main- 

tain their place as facile princeps, and of all this guide to Scotland is the high-water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists 


of intelligence.”—Odserver. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. Haited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
The GROUSE. Narurat History, by the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson ; 


SHOOTING, by A. J. StUART-WORTLEY ; COOKERY, by GEORGE yey oy With 13 Illustrations A: A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 8 1 ust published. 
It is difficult to know which to admire most—the excellent letterpress or the anieate illustrations.” —Odserver, 


The PARTRIDGE. By the Same Auruors. With 12 Illustrations 


and various Diagrams in the Text. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





NEW BOOK BY MRS. 7B. I 


PLOUGHED, and other Stories. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of ‘ Mr. 
Smith,’ ‘ One Good Guest,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PAPERS and ADDRESSES. By Lorp Brassey, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
NAVAL and MARITIME, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. | WORK and WAGES, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May ‘Kenpatt, Author of 


‘ Dreams to Sell,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ Without affectations, trusting entirely to the force of the humour and the pathos really felt.”—TZhe Sketch. 


DAVID'S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life in the Early Years of 
the Nineteenth Century. By | JOHN TRAFFORD CLEGG (Th’ Owd Weighver), Author ‘ Heart Strings,’ 
* Pieces in the Rochdale lect,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s 


‘ Athrilling story......The narrative never flags in cons from the opening to the concluding pages.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. By W. P. Hasxerr Smirn, 


Member of the Alpine Club. Vol, I. ENGLAND. With 23 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, 
and 5 Plans. Feap. 8vo. 3¢. 6d. 
“* A very practical little book on mountaineering.” — Times 
“A really admirable little volume...... Even to those who know the Lake mountains and are not climbers the book is 
interesting.”—Mr. JAMES Payn in the /llustrated London News. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS, for STUDENTS and 


YOUNG TEACHERS. yy STEEL, Inter. B.Sc. Lecturer on Science antl Method under the School Board for 
London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY,—TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwin Arno.p, ; A SHADOW of DANTE; being an Essay towards 
K.C.LE., Author of * The Light of the World,’ &e. With 71 Ilustra- Studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage.” By MARIA 


tions. Crown 8vo. 3 RANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Ilustrations by Dante Gabr:el 
Rossetti. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S SERIES OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS.—Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
The ATELIER du LYS; or, an Art Student in the Reign of Terror. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. ; A CHILD of the REVOLUTION. 


THAT CH tions by C. J. Stanilan 
aS ILD. With Illustrations by Gordon HESTER’S VENTURE. 


UNDER a CLOUD. IN the OLDEN TIME: a Tale of the Peasant 


The FIDD - i * War in Germany. 
A Rs [DDLER of LUGAU. With Illustrations The YOUNGER SISTER. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. Comyn. VERY YOUNG; and QUITE ANOTHER STORY. 


The THIRD MI Two Stories. By JEAN INGELOW. 
WR ! OMNSEM, By Mrs. | ceive DERAMORE By the Anthor of ‘Miss 





With Illustra- 


The STORY Molly.’ 
Mrs AED pend we, ae By SIDNEY. By MARGARET DELAND, 
NEIGHBOURS, By Mrs, MoLEsworTH. IIllus- | LAST WORDS to GIRLS on ite at SCHOOL 





trated. and after SCHOOL. By Mrs. W. GR: 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. New York: 15, East slain 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_— 


A HISTORY of ROME to the 
BATTLE of ACTIUM. By EVELYN S. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of a Translation of Polybius, &c. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ We cannot doubt that so careful a volume as 
this is destined for a long time to come to be the accepted 
general history of Rome in the higher forms of schools.” 


OBJECT LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCIENCE. Following the Scheme issued 
by the London School Board. By VINCENT T. 
MORCHE, Head Master of Boundary-lane Board School, 
Camberwell, Author of ~s s ‘ Physiology,’ ‘ —— 
&. Crown 8vo. Vol. Standards I., II., 6d. 
yon” Py a IIL., iw 3s. Vol. III., Standards 


The FRIENDSHIP of NATURE: a 


New England Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. By 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 16mo. 3s. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. By 


FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL. Second Edition. 
Revised by the AUTHOR and FANNY FOWKE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We cannot too forcibly express 
our admiration of ‘Children of the State,’ or too urgently 
recommend it to public attention.” 


INTERLUDES. Second Series. Being 
Two Essays, a Farce, and some Verses. By HORACE 
SMITH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

TIMES.—“ An interesting proof that a man can be a be 4 
and useful police magistrate, and can yet fill his leisure wit: 
good literature.” 


A MANUAL of MARKS on 
POTTERY and PORCELAIN. A Dictionary of Easy 
Reference. By W. H. HOOPER and W. C. PHILLIPS. 
ig 3 Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 16mo. 
4s. 6d. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A new edition, carefully revised and en- 
larged by the addition of many new marks...... Nothing could 
well suit its purpose better than this handy and well-arranged 
little pocket volume for collectors of and connoisseurs in 
porcelain and pottery.” 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. Part II. 


The CENTRAL CONIC. By the Rev. JOHN MILNE, 
M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, yt i 
Author of Weekly Problem Papers,’ and R. F. DAVIS, 
M.A., late Scholar of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Part I. The PARABOLA. Crown 8vo. 
2s. Complete, crown 8vo. 4s. 
LEEDS MERCURY .—“ We would strongly recommend 
this book to any student who wishes to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the geometry of conics.” 


LESSONS in ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY. Part I. ELEMENTARY. By G. 8. 
TURPIN, M.A. D.Sc., Principal of the Technical School, 
Huddersfield. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

TECHNICAL WORLD.—“ The scope of organic che- 
mistry is well defined, the reasons for its separate study are 
here set out, the composition of organic compounds is ex- 
amined, and the whole field of the elementary stage of the 
South Kensington syllabus is dealt with...... To the students 
of our technical institutes and of our agricultural colleges 
the book ought to be of much use and service. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS in 
PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By ALFRED EARL, 
M.A., Senior Science Master at Tonbridge School. 
lllustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Science Manuals. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Interesting and original......The book 
is an excellent supplement to the common ‘manuals of 
science.” 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By 


the Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A., Senior Fellow and Bursar 
of Gonville and Caius ‘Colle e, formerly Master at Eton. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(The last Edition is still on sale. KEY, 10s. 6d.) 





MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oli- 


PHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CURATE in CHARGE. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly 


Lady of Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars of the nd 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
L's T. 


—_—¥_\_o—- 
NOW READY, 


MORE ABOUT GORDON. By One 


WHO KNEW HIM WELL. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


THIS DAY, 
WEDDED TO A GENIUS. 


By NEIL CHRISTISON. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY, 


An INTERLOPER. By Frances 
MARY PEARD, Author of ‘The Baroness,’ &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

‘*A graceful and charming writer, Miss Peard’s touch 
remains gentle even when raising a corner of the veil that 
conceals the — of the heart. Her stories bave the 
freshness and delicate colouring of the finished pastel.” 

Morning Post. 

**Miss Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of her 
best. The scene is laid at Poissy, and the sketch of pro- 
vincial France is quaint and vivid.”—Daily News, 





NOW READY, 


IN a CINQUE PORT. A Story of 


WINCHELSEA. By E. M. HEWITT. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“From the point of view of readableness, a quality oft 
honoured in the breach, there is much to be said for this 
novel.”—Ffall Mali Gazette. 

“**In a Cinque Port’ strikes us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to have 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
city which he has chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
describes lovingly and well, and those who know Winche'sea 
will take pleasure from the description, apart altogether 
from the plot and action of the story.”—Daily Chronicle, 





NOW READY, 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘’Lisbeth,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“The lively record of the difficulties encountered by a 
retired Indian officer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fortunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
alas ! also, for the colonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 
to submit to the control of a resident chaperon.” 

Manchester Guardian, 





NOW READY, 
MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey, Author 


of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ &c. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 

‘* Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, 

her pathos is true and unforced, and her conversations are 
sprightly and sharp.”—Standard, 





“*Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which 
no rival possesses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we 
fancy, a common experience for any one to leave one of these 
novels unfinished.” —Spectator. 


BETWEEN ONE AND Two MILLION CoPIEs OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


Have been sold since publication. 


Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, 
well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 


EAST LYNNE, (300th Thousand.) 


The CHANNINGS. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 

The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 

VERNER’S PRIDE. | ROLAND YORKE. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First Series.) 

MILDRED ARKELL. | ST. MARTIN’S EVE, 
TREVLYN HOLD. | The RED COURT FARM. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 

WITHIN the MAZE. j ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
LADY ADELAIDE. OSWALD CRAY. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second Series.) 

ANNE HEREFORD. DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. | A LIFE’S SECRET. 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. | LADY GRACE. 
BESSY RANE. | 


PARKWATER. 
The UNHOLY WISH, &e. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Third Series.) 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE POMEROY ABBEY. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fourth Series.) 
ADAM GRAINGER. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Fifth Series., 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington strect, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—o—— 


A THIRD EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 

Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

“It is not too much to say that in writing these two volumes, which 

he has, by permission, dedicated to the ce of Wales, Sir John 

Astley has not only produced a book which will amuse and in some 

measure instruct the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has 
at once taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” 

Times, May 18. 

“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and attrac- 

tions of which it is more im ble to give an insight by a few quota- 

tions. It is the work of a thoroughly genial and good fellow, who has 

seen nearly every vicissitude of life that the open air can afford, and has 

touched nothing without adorning it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ST. MAUR. By Adeline Sergeant, 


Author of ‘Caspar Brooke's Daughter,’ ‘Sir Anthony,’ &e. 3 vols. 


SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. 


a MARTIN, Author of ‘Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Britomart,’ &c. 
vols. 


A VAGABOND in ARTS. By 


ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’‘A Village 
mpden,’&c. 3 vols. 
‘The story is both clever and interesting, and the characters are very 
natural.”— Atheneum. 
“There is much profound thought and brilliant writing in ‘A Vaga- 
bond in Arts.’”—Daily Telegraph. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 83 vols. 
“A well-worked out tale of matrimonial intrigue, and the author 
obtains a mastery of the reader’s attention from the very outset.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


-et FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘My Lord and my Lady,’ &c. 
vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of MARY 


FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of 
‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘One Reason Why,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘‘Miss Whitby may be said to have justified her courage in revivin; 
the Fenwick family. Mary’s daughter ‘ Bab’ is once more a strong an 
striking character study....She exists by thousands, but has seldom 
been more skilfuily manipulated than by Miss Whitby.”—Athenaum. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THUNDERBOLT. (An Australian 
Bushranging Story.) By the Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD, 
Ben Chaplain. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst & Blackett’s 3s. 6d. Series. 











Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman, 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIF4X.’ 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-|CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
a WOMAN'S rHoveHTs| 4 hone — 

y ; HANNAH. 
ABOUT WOMEN. The UNKIND WORD. 
A LIFE for a LIFE, 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK.’ 
NATURE AND HUMAN The OLD JUDGE; or, Lite 





NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN |" ZALTS of AMERIOAN 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEO FORBES. 
ROBERT FALOONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN 
PUBLISHING NOVELS. 


-_—~— 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTOV 
& COMPANY beg to announce that in cop. 
sequence of the CrrcuLaR issued by the prin. 
cipal Librarians, with the terms of which they 
find it not quite practicable to comply, they 
have decided in future (except in occasional 
special cases) to avoid the publication of novels 
in THREE VOLUMES, and to produce oRIerNaL 
NOVELS AT ONCE in the popular one-volume 
form, 


Although this decision is not quite in 
accord with the proposal contained in the 
CrecutaR above referred to, seeing that 
ORIGINAL NOVELS will thus be available for 
SALE TO THE PUBLIC AT THE SAME TIME THAT 
THEY WILL BE ISSUED TO THEIR SUBSCRIBERS BY 
THE Leypine Lrprarres, Messrs, Sampson 
Low & Co. have yet good reason to know 
that this method entirely meets with the 
approval of the Lrsrarrans, and they look 
with confidence to the cordial support of 
THE TRADE and the BOOKBUYING PUBLIC in 
this venture. 


The first issue will be the New Work by 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of 
‘Lorna Doone,’ &c., the title of which is 


PERLYCROSS: 


A TALE OF THE WESTERN HILLS. 
This Work will therefore be issued on the 


15th inst., in one very handsome volume, 
cloth extra, price SIX SHILLINGS. 


This important Work will be followed by 
Mr. WM. BLACK’S New Novel 


HIGHLAND 
COUSINS, 


and others, which will be announced in due course 


N.B.—In these instances a Limited Edition 
in Three Volumes had been printed before the 
Librarians’ Circular appeared ; these Edi- 
tions will be issued simultaneously with the 
One Volume. Readers will therefore be able to 
make their choice of borrowing in each case the 
three volumes, or of buying or borrowing the 
One Volume. 

It will be obvious that in order to be successful! the 


price of Six Shillings a Volume must be main- 
tained; therefore no cheaper Edition will be pub- 
lished for at least eighteen months or two years. 


BOOKSELLERS WILL MUCH OBLIGE 
THE PUBLISHERS BY SENDING THEIR 
ORDERS AT ONCE TO ST. DUNSTAN'S 
HOUSE, 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD. 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


London; HURST & BLACKETT, LimirTep, 


St. Dunstan’s House, E.C. 
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A History of the Papacy during the Period of 
the Reformation. By Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough.— 
Vol. V. Zhe German Revolt, 1517-1527. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is highly significant of the temper with 

which the Bishop of Peterborough has ap- 

proached his subject, that only now in his 
fifth volume does he enter upon the actual 
outbreak of the Reformation movement in 

Germany. But it must not be forgotten 

that his purpose is to write a history not 

of the Reformation itself, but of the Papacy 
during the period of its activity. His in- 
terest does not, therefore, lie directly in 
the Reformers and their doings, but in 
the Popes and the situation in which they 
were placed in relation to the new move- 
ment. To understand this, it has been 
necessary to work laboriously through the 
phases of the great schism and the General 
Councils, and to establish point by point 
the manner in which the Papacy was 
affected by the result. It is now sought 
to explain how the Popes, in their changed 
position and in the face of the new forces 
working in the political system of Western 

Europe, dealt with the German revolt 

against their authority. This is Bishop 

Creighton’s purpose in the present volume, 

and the plain statement of it forestalls 

several objections which might otherwise 
be naturally taken to it. The subject is 
one beset with controversy, and much 
depends upon the historian’s point of view. 

The patriotic German or the ardent Pro- 

testant on the one hand, and the loyal 

Papalist on the other, will never arrive at 

any sort of agreement on the merits of the 

case. The bishop attempts—and we may 
say at once attempts with a large measure 
of success—to avoid the partisan attitude 
of either side. No doubt he will displease 
both parties. To the Roman Catholic he 
will appear too critical of the Papacy, and 
to the Protestant too cold in his estimate 
of the Reformers. But in this disadvantage 

—if disadvantage it be—he reflects, as it 

seems to us, with remarkable fidelity the 


mature opinion of the Church of which he 
is a prelate—a Church which has steadily 
professed a claim to Catholicity, while it 
has never (unless in the generation fol- 
lowing the Revolution of 1688) admitted 
in any official formulary the title of Pro- 
testant. 

After this preface the reader will pro- 
bably be glad to have not a criticism of 
debatable matters, but a statement of the 
main constituents of Dr. Creighton’s volume. 
It opens with a brilliant picture of the 
Humanist movement in Germany, which 
brings out clearly its essential difference 
in spirit from the corresponding movement 
south of the Alps. 


‘*In Italy, the revival of classical learning 
had occupied men’s minds with the study of 
human character and the pursuit of beauty. It 
had produced a temper which was irreligious 
without being anti-religious, which was curious, 
observant, and critical without being construc- 
tive...... What Italy had gained was not so much 
a system as a mental attitude; and it was im- 
possible that a mental attitude should be trans- 
planted and grow up in the same shape as 
before...... Germany was the first country which 
distinctly admitted the influence of Italy ; but 
it did not, in so doing, absorb the Italian spirit. 
The new learning won its way gradually through 
students, teachers, and universities ; it was not 
carried home to the people by a great outburst 
of art and architecture, by the pomp and 
pageantry of princely and municipal life, such 
as dazzled the eyes of the Italians. It came 
from above, and won its way by conflict with 
old institutions and old modes of thought. The 
result was that it wore from the beginning the 
appearance of a reforming and progressive sys- 
tem, which proposed new modes of teaching 
and criticised existing methods. Moreover in 
Germany there had been a quiet but steady 
current of conservative reform in ecclesiastical 
matters, which had created an amount of 
seriousness not to be found in Italy, and was 
too powerful to be neglected by the leaders of 
anew movement. There had been a continuous 
attempt to deal by personal perseverance with 
the acknowledged evils of the times ; there had 
been a succession of men who in their own ways 
laboured to heighten the religious, moral, and 
social life of the people. The new learning had 
to take account of these men, and at first wore 
the aspect of an aid to their endeavours. If it 
came as an impulse, it was valued as suggesting 
a method.” 

Probably the difference of national tem- 
perament had more to do with the result than 
the difference of the manner in which 
Humanism was diffused; and the fact 
mentioned, that religious reform being in 
the air made it necessary for the promoters 
of the new studies to keep in unison with it, 
is typical of the German feeling. There 
were abuses enough in the Church in Italy 
too; but there, when a voice was raised 
against them, it was likely to be raised 
equally against the vanity and worldliness 
of the Renaissance. Bishop Creighton 
traces with fine appreciation the lines of 
this early reforming movement in Germany. 
He shows how the tradition which proceeded 
from the school at Deventer was dis- 
tinguished from that which passed direct 
from Italy and flourished at Augsburg and 
Nuremberg, and yet how for a time the 
two currents held their way together with 
like hopes and with a common sense of 
responsibility. 

‘In almost every town in Germany schools 
were established ; the general average of intel- 





ligence was raised; books were widely circu- 


lated ; current questions were discussed, gravely 
among the learned, with coarse humour amongst 
the crowd. Men’s minds were restless ; they 
wanted a cause, a cry, and a leader.” 


How the old and the new came into colli- 
sion is displayed in a lively chapter upon 
Reuchlin and the controversy which he 
excited. We pass with regret over the 
account of this dispute, and the admirable 
sketch of the ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Viro- 
rum’ and its accompaniments, in order to 
reach the graver issues which arose from 
the preaching of indulgences by Tetzel. 
After a brief notice of Luther’s youth, 
Bishop Creighton enters upon a set disser- 
tation concerning indulgences, their origin 
and precise purpose, and the doubts and 
difficulties which, in the minds even of the 
most orthodox, hovered round the question 
of their rightness and expediency. 

‘Indulgences, granted to those who were 
contrite and had confessed, had an intelligible 
meaning. But a grant of plenary Indulgence, 
accompanied by a permission to choose a con- 
fessor, who was commissioned to give plenary: 
absolution when necessary, and then apply the- 
Indulgence so as to clear the score, was some- 
what complicated. It certainly raised a pre- 
sumption that such an Indulgence could do more 
than remit canonical penance. It seemed to 
imply that the Indulgence extended the scope of 
priestly absolution, or even availed to help the-. 
penitent to contrition. A member of Luther’s 
order, a German Augustinian, Johann von Palz, 
who died in 1511, expended much ingenuity in. 
considering the virtue of confession for con- 
verting attrition, or imperfect repentance, into 
contrition. Palz was of opinion that the Jubilee 
Indulgence availed for the remission of guilt 
and penalty alike. It extended the virtue of 
the sacrament of penance, which it included, 
to all cases, and so provided for the remission 
of guilt, while the Indulgence itself remitted all’ 
penalties.” 

Other questions are discussed, and the 
bishop concludes :— 

“Tt is obvious that a complicated system of 
this kind taxed a trained intelligence to under- 
stand and explain it. Doubtless it was capable 
of being used as a means of quickening in the 
contrite heart the sense of Divine forgiveness, 
and a desire to bring forth the fruit of good 
works. But if it was not properly understood ;. 
if its outward import was regarded rather than 
its inward meaning; if it was used as a substi- 
tute for true repentance, or as a means of 
relieving the soul from the pursuit of contrition, 
it was undoubtedly dangerous.” 

The judicial calmness, as well as the 
insight, which marks the whole treat- 
ment of this subject stands in refreshing 
contrast with the unreasoning violence to- 
which we are accustomed, at least in English 
histories of the Reformation. Bishop 
Creighton is quite alive to the vices of the 
system and understands the seriousness of 
the issues; but he understands also that 
no religious system could prevail power- 
fully over the minds of men unless it had 
a definite appeal to the conscience as well. 
He hits the blot in the system when he 
points out that this definite appeal had been, 
on the one hand, obscured by over-refine- 
ment, and, on the other, weakened by a too. 
great extension of its scope. That indul- 
gences should have suffered criticism under 
the influences of the new learning might 
have been expected; but this hardly appears 
to have been the case, and we are only 
offered the example of Wessel on this side. 
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the boldness of the attack made by Luther in 
his ninety-five theses. ‘‘ Viewed,” he says, 
‘*in the light of its after effects this step seems 
bolder than it really was. There was great 
latitude in academic disputations, and a dispu- 
tant might argue on behalf of opinions which 
he was not prepared to maintain in the end.” 

No doubt; but scarcely, we think, when the 
official representative of the opposite doc- 
trine, the authorized commissioner of the 
Pope, was preaching it in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

On the disputed question as to the 
genuineness of the brief of Leo X., said to 
have been addressed to Cardinal Cajotan, 
Bishop Creighton inclines dubiously to 
Ranke’s adverse judgment. The point has 
been long the subject of controversy, but 
we are disposed to believe that the balance 
has of late inclined in favour of the docu- 
ment; and even while the book before us 
was passing through the press, fresh argu- 
ments were being brought forward by Prof. 
Ulmann on this side. The author holds 
strongly that Cajetan was, by his intellec- 
tual constitution, unfitted for the mission 
with which he was entrusted, and does 
justice to Luther’s wasted efforts at con- 
ciliation. 

‘*There is no reason to accuse Luther of 
insincerity in these proposals. It is true they 
do not harmonise with the opinions which he 
soon afterwards expressed ; but Luther would 
never have been the leader of a great rebellion 
if he had clearly known whither he was tending.” 


There is a touch of satire about this last 
clause, and it receives point from the 
manner in which the bishop more than once 
dwells upon the rapidity of Luther’s advance 
from one hostile doctrine to another. 
Speaking of so early a date as 1520, he 
infers from the Reformer’s letter to the 
Bishop of Meissen 

‘that Luther was by this time fully convinced 
that his opinions would not receive fair consider- 
ation from the authorities of the Church, and 
that he was prepared to face the inevitable 
struggle. He recognised the seriousness of 
that struggle, and unconsciously fitted himself 
for it. He saw the advantages of a powerful 
personality, and was annoyed at any outside 
criticism of his methods or his language. He 
firmly identified his own cause with the eternal 
truth, and did not wish to reflect overmuch 
upon the form in which it was expedient to 
clothe his convictions. He instinctively felt the 
value of violent language in intimidating oppo- 
nents and winning the popular ear. The time 
for moderation was past; he must vigorously 
repel all assaults, must always have the last 
word, must stir up the prevailing excitement, 
and must carry the attack into the enemy’s 
country. It was not for him to look too closely 
into the future: he must do his utmost in the 
present and leave the result with God.” 


With a little more study “he ended by 
becoming almost sure that the Pope was 
Antichrist,” and in a few months he issued 
his famous address touching the reforma- 
tion of the Christian estate, concerning 
which Bishop Creighton observes :— 

“‘The striking feature in this document is 
the light-heartedness with which it contemplates 
a breach of the historical continuity of the 
ecclesiastical system...... It had come to this: 
that the great institution which had fostered 
the early life of all European nations, and was 
interwoven with every stage of their history, 
was now regarded by the awakening aspirations 
of a new age as a worthless cumberer of the 
ground,” 


The bishop’s examination of Luther’s 
position at this period is as penetrating as 
is his criticism of the Bull of Excommuni- 
cation of June, 1520 :— 

‘*Leo X. did not attempt to show any capacity 
for meeting the questions which Luther had 
raised: he only demanded the recognition of 
his absolute right to judge. He allowed a con- 
troversy to become serious ; he waited till men 
had become thoroughly in earnest, and the 
issue had broadened to the extent of becoming 
a national question ; and then he peremptorily 
ordered that discussion should cease at his com- 
mand.” 

From the condemnation of Luther and 
the proceedings at Worms we are carried 
into a lighter atmosphere in the chapter 
which describes the life and aims of Leo X. 
No contrast could be more complete than 
that which is here presented between the 
fierce earnestness of the Northern Reformer 
and the courtiers of the Pope, by whom all 
the excitement and tumult in Germany were 
looked upon in the light of a nuisance stand- 
ing in the way of the intellectual and ar- 
tistic progress which to Leo and his entourage 
represented the entire ideal of civilization. 
The picture is a brilliant one, and the bishop 
brings to his portrayal of it a vivid interest 
in, and a close study of, the Italian society of 
the time. We do not think him so success- 
ful in his treatment of the diplomatic com- 
plications ; and the narrative of the election 
of Adrian VI. and of that Pontiff’s short 
and ineffective reign is, perhaps, less spon- 
taneous than the other chapters in the book. 
But the subject is no doubt an ungracious 
one, and the author has at least entered 
appreciatively into the tragic elements of 
the worthy Pope’s failure. With all his 
desire to remedy abuses in the ecclesiastical 
system, Adrian’s Spanish experience was a 
more powerful counsellor to him than his 
earlier recollections of Northern modes of 
thought: he ‘took an entirely external 
view of theological opinion, and treated 
belief solely as a matter of public order.” 

“It is difficult at the present day to enter 
into the point of view of Adrian’s contemporaries. 
To us the religious revolution is a matter of 
supreme importance, round which all elsecentres. 
In Adrian’s day it was a mere episode ; and the 
European question, which drew all else into its 
sphere, was the strife of Charles and Francis for 
supremacy. Adrian had the wisdom to see that 
contemporary opinion was wrong, that the ad- 
vantages to be gained by either side in the 
combat, which both ardently longed for, would 
not be lasting or important......But he had not 
the boldness of a constructive genius ; and he 
did not venture to act up to his beliefs, and put 
great projects in the first place.” 

From Adrian we pass to the renewal of 
the Medicean tradition under Clement VII. 
He, we are told, ‘‘ was desirous of enforcing 
clerical discipline,” and on the same page 
we read that Cardinal Campeggio, before 
going to Germany, stipulated ‘‘ that in case 
he died on the legation, the Pope should 
give the Bishopric of Bologna to his son, 
and provide a husband for his daughter ”— 
an agreement which furnishes an apt illus- 
tration of the difference between Clement’s 
theory and practice in ‘enforcing clerical 
discipline.” 

The scene of the narrative of the last 
portion of this volume is laid in the 
midst of Italian politics. Germany, the 
Peasants’ War, and the temporary check 


as episodes than as the principal subject, 
This, however, if disappointing to the reader 
who wishes for a history of the Reforma. 
tion, is perfectly justified by the restriction of 
subject which the author has definitely laiq 
down. The diplomacy of the time, the im. 
perial invasion, the sack of Rome, form the 
principal matter in the record of this period 
of Clement’s pontificate; and we end with the 
Pope’s flight from Rome in December, 1527, 
Thus of the German Reformation we haye, 
as has been said, a narrative in the present 
volume neither complete nor conclusive ; 
but the student who seeks a history of the 
Popes of the time, and of the Reformation 
primarily as it presented itself to the heads of 
the Church, will be rewarded by an expo. 
sition of the characteristics and motives of 
the age which is singularly sound and 
judicious, and, if not exactly learned, stil] 
throughout highly competent, and as a 
literary production claiming a distinguished 
rank. If the bishop is not free from the 
common temptation of relying too strongly 
upon the more recent additions to our infor- 
mation, we have at any rate the advantage 
of seeing the diplomatic materials accumu- 
lated by men like Bergenroth and Rawdon 
Brown put for the first time, at least in an 
English book, into their proper setting in 
connexion with the history of the Papacy. 
That some of the older sources are compara- 
tively neglected may be allowed without 
diminishing our gratitude for the abundance 
of the new, to which the bishop has himself 
contributed in his interesting and often en- 
tertaining appendices of documents. 

We are sorry to say that the volume has 
not been read for the press so carefully as it 
should have been. Misprints like ‘‘ Virgil’s 
Aneid”’ or ‘‘ Aldus Manutus”’ are offensive 
to the eye, and “Clement X.” (p. 94) may 
be even misleading. But the multitude of 
small inaccuracies in the foot-notes is ex- 
asperating. German words are continually 
misspelled, and in two lines of Latin we 
have counted as many as four mistakes. 
For these the printer is, of course, chiefly 
to blame, but even a bishop may be expected 
to revise his proofs. 








Literary Associations of the English Lakes. 
By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 2 vols. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

Some such comprehensive gathering to- 
gether of the literary associations of the 
Lake Country was needed, and it is fortunate 
that the task of preparing it should have 
been undertaken by one so competent as 
the vicar of Crosthwaite. The reputation 
of the district for its scenery annually floods 
it with hordes of visitors who seek and find 
only an “outing,” and crowds who seenothing 
except the natural beauties; but every year 
there mingles with the multitudes a little 
band of pilgrims who do not confine their 
peregrinations to the coach roads, and whose 
enjoyment of the lakes and mountains 18 
doubled and refined by the associations— 
literary, personal, and historical — which 
have gathered around them. To visitors of 
this limited, but happily ever-increasing 
class, the main facts which connect Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey with the 
Lake Country, together with the poems, 80 
far as they deal directly with its broad 
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fairly well known—such knowledge, indeed, 
has been the loadstone that has drawn them 
into the district. But there are a hundred 
interesting people who have left their mark 
on it, and a hundred associations created 
by poets and prose-writers, of whom and 
of which the tourist of average culture is 
likely to be pardonably ignorant. It is 
chiefly for such wayfarers that Canon 
Rawnsley has catered; but the fireside 
traveller will find the compilation no less 
profitable, and even enjoyable, if he happen 
to be tolerant of a style which some readers 
will consider disagreeably loose and chatty. 

While restricting himself mainly to the 
literary associations, our guide has not 
neglected those which may more properly 
be described as historical, antiquarian, and 
artistic, wherever such serve to enhance the 
interest of the spot at which he calls a halt ; 
and these extraneous illustrations add much 
tothe value of the work. The list of not- 
able men and women who in some fashion 
have shed lustre on the Lake Country 
since Thomas Gray gave the route in 1769 
is longer, perhaps, than any reader will 
have realized before consulting Canon 
Rawnsley’s index. Picking a name here 
and there, he will find among the natives 
and residents the Wordsworths, brother 
and sister; Coleridge and his son Hartley; 
Southey ; De Quincey ; ‘‘ Christopher North”; 
the Arnold family ; Charles Lloyd, the friend 
of Coleridge and Lamb; Miss Fenwick, 
to whose boswellizing of Wordsworth his 
readers owe so much; the beautiful Mrs. 
Fletcher of Lancrigg (whose ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ is one of the pleasantest of Lake 
memorials) and her sons-in-law and neigh- 
bours, Dr. John Davy (biographer of his 
brother Humphry) and Sir John Richard- 
son, the comrade of Franklin; Dalton, the 
epoch-making chemist; the Spedding and 
Calvert families, immortalized, respectively, 
by Tennyson and Wordsworth; Jonathan 
Otley, basket-maker, keen-sighted scientific 
observer, friend and helper of Dalton and 
Sedgwick, and author of the best guide to 
the natural phenomena of his native district ; 
Frederick Myers, whose ‘Catholic Thoughts’ 
were an outcome of, and gave animpulse to, the 
Broad Church movement; William Smith, 
whose ‘ Thorndale’ and ‘Gravenhurst’ were 
widely read and canvassed five-and-thirty 
years since, and deserve still to be read for 
pleasure and for profit ; Harriet Martineau ; 
and—coming down somewhat precipitately 
to our own day—Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Gerald 
Massey, and Mrs. Lynn Linton, whose 
father was a predecessor of Canon Rawnsley 
in the vicarage of Crosthwaite. 

Of the birds of passage who have been 
inspired by the district and who have helped 
toglorifyit, a column would not hold the driest 
list of names—Gray, Scott, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Clough, Carlyle, Faber, Adam 
Sedgwick, Crabb Robinson, are but a scant- 
ling—and for all three categories, natives, 
residents, and visitors, Canon Rawnsley seems 
to have spared no pains in gathering from 
widely scattered sources all that connects 
them with the country he has made his 
home for the past fifteen years. 

Completeness, of course, can only be 
approached in the compilation of such a 
work as this; but one feels that a place 
might have been found for so remarkable a 
Westmoreland man as Adam Walker, the 





natural philosopher, a man “who had in- 
ventions rare,” and in whose reminiscences 
our author would have found a rich store of 
useful material. They would, for instance, 
have yielded an account of another notable 
dalesman, that uncle of Hogarth who 
farmed at Troutbeck, and who was of 
kindred spirit with his nephew. Walker 
(as quoted by Allan Cunningham in his 
sketch of William Hogarth) describes the 
uncle as renowned in his countryside as 
poet, wit, and satirist, and gives an account 
of a drama written by him which was acted 
on a stage erected on the open hillside for 
the entertainment of the dramatist’s rustic 
neighbours. The subject was ambitious, the 
destruction of Troy. ‘‘ The wooden horse,” 
says Walker, 


‘*Hector dragged by the heels—the fury of 
Diomed—the flight of Eneas—and the burning 
of the city, were all represented. I remember 
not what fairies had to do in all this; but—as 
T happened to be about three feet high at the 
time [circa 1740], I personated one of these 
tiny beings. The stage was a fabric of boards 
placed about six feet high, on strong posts ; the 
green-room was partitioned off with the same 
materials, its ceiling was the canopy of heaven, 
and the boxes, pit, and galleries were laid out 
into one by the great Author of Nature, for 
they were the green slope of a fine hill.” 


A little more fulness in the account of 
Romney’s early days in Kendal would have 
been acceptable. The few words given to 
him are not quite accurate, for it was not 
‘in the house of his master Steele” that 
Romney worked from 1756 till 1762, but in 
his own home and on his own account, the 
apprenticeship having been broken when 
Steele left Kendal in 1756 or 1757. 


None of the personalities revived in these 
pages is more interesting than Thomas 
Wilkinson and Jonathan Otley, the accounts 
of whom are drawn either from manuscript 
or comparatively inaccessible printed sources. 
The sketch of Wilkinson, which is taken 
from a biography by Miss Mary Carr, more 
than bears out the high encomium pro- 
nounced by Wordsworth in the verses ‘ To 
the Spade of a Friend,’ and in the Fenwick 
note by which the poem is introduced. The 
Quaker yeoman seems to have been a man 
of great personal charm and of wide culti- 
vation, in every respect worthy of the friend- 
ship of the distinguished men whom he had 
attracted; and though he never wrote any 
verses of the quality of ‘The Solitary 
Reaper,’ which was inspired by a sentence 
in the journal of his Highland tour, or even 
as exquisitely poetical in feeling as that 
sentence itself, some of his verses are fully 
equal to second-rate Wordsworth, and 
possess the enduring charm of individuality, 
of genuine sweetness and simplicity, un- 
usually free from any taint of convention- 
ality. Such, at all events, are the cha- 
racteristics of a piece addressed ‘To my 
Thrushes and Blackbirds,’ making them 
welcome to his garden and its fruits in 
return for their cheerful company and their 
songs —lines which so pleased Coleridge 
that he sent his friend some highly Words- 
worthian lines as a suggested conclusion. 

If you sing from the cedar, I hear with delight, 
And am ready to laugh when you bustle and fight ; 
I scarce would forbid you the use of my trees 
When you go with my cherries and pilfer my peas ; 
With pleasure I see you display your light pinions, 
And flutter and fly round your little dominions. 









The whole of my garden is open and free, 
Each tree shall be yours, and the boughs of each 
tree, 

So ended Wilkinson. On reading the verses 
Coleridge wrote to the author :— 

‘* Might I venture to suggest these lines, or 
rather the thought in them, as the conclusion 
of this very sweet poem ?— 


But with you, my wild tenants, I enter no suit, 

My sweet fellow-bards, fellow-gard’ners, to boot ; 

At two-thirds of your meal you are doing my work, 
Then to grudge you the rest asks the heart of a Turk. 
Oh! take without fear your dessert for your wages, 
And still be my trees and trim thick-set your cages ! 


“S. T. Coteriper. 

“May 25th, 1809.” 

The varied interest attaching to the career 
of Jonathan Otley has already been suffi- 
ciently indicated; but the details which 
Canon Rawnsley has collected from the 
Transactions of several scientific societies, 
from the ‘ Life and Letters’ of Adam Sedg- 
wick, and from a biographical sketch of 
Otley by Dr. Lietch, make good reading. 

So useful and important a work as this 
can hardly fail to reach a second edition, a de- 
served success which would afford the author 
an opportunity for revision. The number 
of slips of various kinds we have noticed 
decidedly exceeds the percentage which is 
inevitable. Clough was not a “ young 
undergraduate” in 1844, but a graduate of 
three years’ standing, and a fellow of Oriel; 
his record of work and recreation quoted 
(ii. 169) refers to occupations not at Fox 
Ghyll, but in Patterdale; and one would 
fain hope that the inscription on the tomb- 
stone which is his memorial in Grasmere 
churchyard does not thus (ii. 168) misquote 
the lines from ‘In Memoriam’:— 

Now dearest, that thy brows are cold, 
We see thee as thou art, &c. 

Dr. Arnold spent the summer of 1832 
not at Allan Bank (ii. 166), but at Brathay 
Hall; it was in 1834 (not 1833) that he 
entered Fox How; it was in 1833 (and not 
in 1830, ii. 215) that the Doctor and his 
children took the walking tour com- 
memorated in Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Resig- 
nation,’ written, as the poet tells us, ‘ten 
years” later, when he and his favourite 
sister, ‘‘ ghosts of that boisterous company,” 
went over the ground again. There are not 
a few such mistakes scattered up and down 
the pages, also many misprints, as ‘‘ gleam”’ 
for glean (i. 12); “lovely” for lowly, and 
‘‘ affections”? for afflictions (i. 22); ‘* 1812” 
for 1818 (i. 161); ‘Sun’ (Inn) for Zun 
(i. 162); ‘‘ Fawcett” for Forncett (ii. 9) ; 
“‘Troughear” (!) for (Archdeacon) Wrang- 
ham (ii. 57); and misspellings, such as 
Crackenthorpe, Humphrey Davy, Crabbe 
Robinson, Whateley, &c., are frequent. 
But these are trifles. 

More important is a serious misreading 
(ii. 118) of some remarkable words which Dr. 
Arnold wrote in his diary on the evening 
before his death :— 

‘Still, there are works which, with God's 
permission, I would do before the night cometh ; 
especially that great work, if I might be per- 
mitted to take part in it.” 

Canon Rawnsley omits the last ten words, 
and explains that the “ great work” means 
‘‘ improving the intellectual management of 
the school”—a misreading the more sur- 
prising seeing that Stanley had done his best 
to guard against it. He appends to the words 
‘great work” this foot-note (‘ Life,’ ed. 
1868, ii. 282): “To prevent any possibility 
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of misconception, it may be as well to refer 
to chapter iv. vol. i. p. 188,” in which 
chapter we learn that the great work to 
which Arnold referred was “the triumph 
of what he used emphatically to call the 
Kingdom of God,” by the merging into one 
of Church and State, the perfect identifica- 
tion of Christian with political society—an 
ideal, he granted, which could never be 
wholly realized, but, says Stanley, ‘‘ it was 
still, in its more practical form, the great 
idea of which the several parts of his life 
were so many distinct exemplifications ; his 
sermons—his teaching—the government of 
the school—his own personal character.” 





British Family Names: their Origin and 
Meaning, with Lists of Scandinavian, Frisian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Names. By 
Henry Barber, M.D. (Stock.) 

In the preface to this book the author 
claims to have ‘traced to their sources” 
more than eight thousand modern surnames 
taken from directories, newspapers, and the 
like. Any one who knows by experience 
how difficult it is, in most cases, to ‘‘ trace 
to its source” even a single surname, will 
be inclined to regard with some suspicion 
a writer who professes to have performed 
this feat in thousands of instances. The 
fact is, as might be expected, that Dr. 
Barber has not even attempted anything of 
the kind; he simply does not know the 
meaning of the words he uses. All that 
he has endeavoured to do is to indicate 
sources from which the surnames in his list 
may possibly or probably be derived. Now 
this kind of work, in properly qualified 
hands, may be very useful. It is only in 
exceedingly few instances that evidence 
exists by which a modern surname can, in the 
proper sense of the word, be “traced ”’ to its 
origin; but an investigator who has sufficient 
philological knowledge and an extensive 
acquaintance with the history of personal 
nomenclature may, by availing himself of 
all accessible documentary aids, very often 
be able to arrive at conclusions which are 
little short of certainty. Dr. Barber appears 
to have spent on his book an amount of 
labour which, if directed by sound know- 
ledge and judgment, would have sufficed to 
produce a most valuable work. Unfor- 
tunately he is but very ill-equipped for his 
task, and his industry has for the greater 
part been barren of useful results. 

The author’s ignorance of elementary 
facts relating to his subject is conspicuously 
shown on the third page, where he says 
that surnames (meaning, as the context 
shows, hereditary surnames) began to be 
adopted in England about a.p. 1000. The 
chief evidence adduced in support of this 
utterly erroneous statement is a mistransla- 
tion (quoted from Lower) of an Anglo- 
Saxon charter, in which the verb hatte 
(“‘hight,”’ is called) is mistaken for a sur- 
name Hatte, appended to the names of 
eight different persons. The other alleged 
instances of the pre-Conquest use of sur- 
names are merely personal cognomina. 
Apparently Mr. Lower’s ‘ Patronymica 
Britannica’ is the latest work on British 
surnames that Dr. Barber has met with. 
He does not seem to know of the existence 
of Mr. Bardsley’s book, which, although 
disfigured by many blunders that a better 





knowledge of philology would have pre- 
vented, is marked by good sense, and 
embodies the results of a great deal of 
well-directed research. If Dr. Barber’s 
study of surnames had been begun under 
the guidance of Mr. Bardsley instead of 
under that of Mr. Lower, he would probably 
have avoided some of the absurdities into 
which he has fallen. 

To do Dr. Barber justice, he is not 
unaware that the explanation of modern 
surnames needs to be based on the study 
of earlier nomenclature. He has accord- 
ingly filled about sixty pages with what he 
calls “ Lists of Ancient Patronymics.’”’ What 
Dr. Barber supposes the word “ patrony- 
mic” to mean we cannot guess; all that is 
clear is that he does not know its correct 
sense. The first of the lists consists of Old 
Norse personal names from the ‘Land- 
némabok’ and elsewhere, arranged alpha- 
betically. This is really to the purpose, 
though it is not very intelligently compiled, 
such forms as Onundarsynir (sons of 
Onundr), Olmeélingar (followers of Ol- 
modr), Fiska-porir (Thorir of the fishes), 
being included without any indication being 
given that they are not regular personal 
names. A list of Anglo-Saxon names would 
have been still more valuable. For the 
omission to supply such a list Dr. Barber 
excuses himself in the following extra- 
ordinary manner :— 


“The fact is, we have no reliable Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary. No one can say with autho- 
rity what the Anglo-Saxon language really was 
in its earliest stage, what it afterwards became 
when a great infusion of Scandinavian words 
was thrown into it, and what it was as it 
degenerated into semi-Saxon after the Con- 
quest.” 


Dr. Barber clearly does not know that there 
are in print hundreds of pre-Conquest Eng- 
lish charters, containing an abundance of 
*‘ Anglo-Saxon” personal names. He goes 
on to say that ‘it seems clear that the 
Frisian dialect of the Low German gives 
the best idea of the original so-called Anglo- 
Saxon”; and presumably on this ground 
he gives a list of modern Frisian names, 
nicknames, and surnames, which is as 
useless in a book on English nomenclature 
as a list of modern English names would be 
in a treatise on Frisian surnames. This is 
followed by a list of the personal names 
in Domesday Book, which is, of course, 
valuable ; but no attempt is made to assign 
the native forms of the English and Norse 
names disguised in Norman spelling, or to 
distinguish between names properly so called 
and territorial designations. The list of 
Norman names is so uncritically put together 
as to be worse than useless. 

Dr. Barber’s mode of procedure in his 
explanation of modern names is as follows. 
If he can find a personal name in any of 
his lists, a surname in a German, Belgian, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, or French directory, 
or a place-name in a gazetteer, which bears 
any sort of resemblance to the modern 
surname, he sets that down as the source, 
without troubling himself to inquire whether 
the alleged derivation is philologically pos- 
sible, or whether anything is known his- 
torically about the actual origin of the 
surname. It is amusing to read that he 
imagines that his method ‘‘excludes anything 
like guess-work or fancy interpretation.” 


| In fact, there is very little else than guess. 
work in the book. It is just as much guess. 
work to derive the surname Enifer from the 
Welsh place-name Henfynyw, or Long. 
fellow from Longueville, as it would be to 
try to interpret these names with the help 
of an Anglo-Saxon dictionary. When Dr, 
Barber derives a surname from an English 
place-name of identical form, he is probably 
in most instances right; and he- seems 
to have followed good authorities in his 
interpretation of Irish names. But with 
these exceptions very few of his explanations 
deserve a moment’s consideration. One of 
his crotchets is that surnames which appear 
to be derived from names of trades, such 
as Barber, Taylor, Butcher, Carter, are 
very seldom what they seem to be. If he 
knew anything of the innumerable medieval 
documents in which, before the general 
adoption of surnames, persons are constantly 
designated by the name of their occupation, 
or if he knew how often, even in our own 
day, children in some English villages are 
commonly called by the name of their 
father’s trade, the actual surname being 
rarely used, he would surely see that appel- 
lations of this kind are amongst the most 
natural of all origins for modern family 
names. It is, of course, not absolutely 
certain that every person named Taylor or 
Butcher is descended from an ancestor who 
was by trade a tailor or a butcher. Nothing 
but genealogical research, for which in most 
cases there is no material, could prove this 
beyond possibility of doubt. Popular etymo- 
logy has had a considerable share in pro- 
ducing the modern forms of family names. 
We have even known two instances in 
which peasant families have meekly 
accepted indecently significant perversions 
of their surnames, due to the rude wit of 
their neighbours; it is true that in these 
cases the correct form was not wholly for- 
gotten, and would probably be always used 
in writing. If a foreigner (of humble rank) 
bearing a name having some resemblance 
in sound to Taylor or Butcher were to settle 
in England, it is very likely that after a few 
generations his descendants would come to 
be known by the common English surname. 
Dr. Barber is quite justified in suggesting 
the possibility that some of his namesakes 
may derive their surname from the Scottish 
place-name Barbour. But it is certain (if 
only because the name is so common) that 
the majority of them do not; and unless 
there is genealogical evidence to the con- 
trary, the presumption in any individual 
case is overwhelmingly on the side of the 
more obvious derivation. 

At the end of the volume Dr. Barber gives 
an appendix of surnames of which he con- 
fesses himself unable to make anything. 
Some of them could be very easily explained, 
though the author would probably not assent 
to our interpretations. The owner of the 
surname Chuckerbutty is certainly a Hindoo; 
the name is one of the very commonest in 
India. Clucas is of Manx origin, its original 
form being MacLucas. Clothier, Glover, 
and Joyner are probably nothing else than 
what they seem to be. It may not be quite 
certain that Drinkwater was originally a 
nickname referring to the abstemious habits 
of the person on whom it was conferred; 
but as a surname of identical meaning exists 





in Italy there is a considerable probability 
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that this origin is the true one. Many of 
the names in Dr. Barber’s list of unsclved 
uzzles are, from their formation, assuredly 
dorived from place-names, and if the author 
had supplemented his study of the gazetteer 
by an examination of the Ordnance maps 
and of early charters he would have dis- 
covered for himself the explanation of a 
large number of them. It must be admitted 
that there are several modern surnames—not 
only among those mentioned in the appendix, 
but among those which Dr. Barber fancies 
himself to have explained—which do not at 
present seem susceptible of any satisfactory 
interpretation. In the scientific investiga- 
tion of surnames a great deal yet remains to 
be done; but the work requires qualifica- 
tions which Dr. Barber does not possess. 








TWO VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


Prose Fancies. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(Mathews & Lane.) 

What One Woman Thinks. Essays of Haryot 
Holt Cahoon. Edited by Cynthia M. 
Westover. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Somenow it seems rather incongruous to 

find an earnest vindication of the down- 

trodden bourgeois and attacks on the tribe 
of precious poets and modern novelists in 

a book issued from the Bodley Head ; and, 

indeed, the lengths to which Mr. Le Gal- 

lienne carries his argument in the essay 
called ‘The Eye of the Beholder’ seem 
almost to suggest the exaggerated vehe- 
mence of an unwilling believer. It is well, 
of course, to protest against the excessive 
use of literary hair-splittings, and to con- 
demn the narrowness of critics who can see 
no good in any literature or art which is 
intelligible to the multitude ; but it in no 
way strengthens such a position to declaim 
against the importance of art altogether, 
to say that “if it were all wiped off the 
surface of the earth to-morrow, the world 
would scarcely miss it,” and to talk com- 
placently about an almond-tree in flower 
replacing Leonardo and Titian, Velazquez 
and Rembrandt, and the whole National 
Gallery. To put the case at its lowest, it 
is at least doubtful if Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
almond - tree would be thought to have 
any beauty at all, if it were not for in- 
sight given by the artist, quite apart 
from the question whether Titian and 

Velazquez would not be missed as long as 

we have ‘‘ the stars and the great trees, the 

noble sculptured hills,’’ and so on—a matter 
which, after all, must remain largely a matter 
of individual taste. Again, if Mr. Le 

Gallienne’s point is that in matters of art 

we should bow to the bourgeois taste, and 

accept the people’s verdict as the final 
judgment, he must remember that it is 
always the Mr. Sims and the Ary Scheffer 
of the day that the bourgeois really admires, 
and be prepared to accept the consequences. 

The fact is, of course, that the bourgeois 

who has enough to live on is just as keen 

about art as the superior critics whom Mr. 

Le Gallienne derides; the only difference 

is that they have not the same canons 

of criticism. The superior “folk who 
wrangle about Dégas and Mallarmé” have 
their absurdities and affectations, no doubt, 
but they serve a useful end by their con- 
stant endeavour to enrich the world by the 
discovery of some new beauty. Much that 





they admire is proved worthless dross, but 


mother of a family. The brightest paper is 


the gold that survives is due to their that on ‘Pins and Snuffers,’ from which 


sifting. Shakspeare himself was only “ dis- 


' these few lines will show the author at her 


covered” by some of the “superior folk” | best :— 


of his own day, and for our appreciation of 


Browning we must be largely grateful to — 
, tician ? 
' can’t vote for you. 


the ‘‘new” criticism of the early Victorian age; 
while the writer of these fancies probably 


holds himself to some extent responsible | ‘ 
ve P | indeed slim, and you all but forget his vote 


for the comparative popularity now attained 
by Mr. Meredith’s novels, which not so 
long ago it was considered eminently ‘ pre- 
cious” to admire. 

Though this point of difference with Mr. 
Le Gallienne may seem almost unduly 
laboured, the reason for so doing is chiefly 
that, while only specifically stated in one 
essay, the line of revolt against modern 
criticism, and of return, it might almost be 
called, to the spirit of the Philistine, seems 
to underlie much of the course of thought 
in the book. But with a great deal of what 
he says it is possible to be in cordial agree- 
ment. He has much to say about women, 
and in this he is nearly always pleasing. 
Needless to say that he disapproves heartily 
of the modern woman as delineated in the 
modern novel, and he argues most effectively 
against her by sympathetically insisting on 
the delicacy and spirituality of woman’s 
nature, and turns the tables on the adver- 
sary by showing that her real superiority 
lies where she is most different from man. 
Especially charming is the little sketch called 
‘White Soul,’ the portrait of a woman. It 
is one of those intimate revelations which 
would be utterly marred by a single error 
of taste; but here the author has avoided 
this fault with a singular delicacy of touch. 
However, there is much to choose from in 
the variety of subjects here discussed. There 
is one paper in praise of the sanctity of 
books and of the craze for limited editions, 
which in spirit seems hardly consistent with 
the views enunciated in ‘The Eye of the 
Beholder’; another is a fancy suggested 
apparently by a demand recently made for 
greater uniformity in the size of books; and 
‘The Woman’s Half Profits’ is a gentle 
satire on the minor poet who battens on the 
feelings of the women he betrays. Occasion- 
ally a tendency to rather maudlin sentiment 
may be detected ; the moralizings on spring, 
on the women the author meetsin anomnibus, 
and one or two others, might well be spared ; 
but asa rule the sentiment rings true, and 
the quaint conceits which abound have a 
dainty prettiness which gives distinction to 
the prose. A word of praise cannot be 
omitted for the beautiful lithograph from 
the hand of Mr. Steer that forms the frontis- 
piece. 

That Haryot Holt Cahoon is merely an 
alias for Cynthia M. Westover is rendered 
probable by the fact that the latter name 
alone appears on the cover of the book; 
but, whoever the author may be, she enun- 
ciates a very great number of irreproachable 
thoughts in language which is byno means so 
consistently irreproachable. The essays are 
not unpleasing little chats in familiar lan- 
guage about commonplace subjects, such 
as “husbands,” “scolding,” ‘‘ Christmas 
cards,’”’ and so on, and so on. We have not 
observed anything particularly illuminating 
in the author’s moralizings, but she is 
generally sensible, and reproduces with fair 
exactitude the opinions of the average 





‘*The sterner sex is not above the ills inflicted 
by this brother tormentor. Are you a poli- 
He is sure you won’t be elected. He 
When he makes this dis- 


couraging statement you feel your chances are 


counts only one...... He calls your attention in 
a friendly way to some bad points in a horse 
you have just bought. You feel uncomfortable, 
but your respect for him increases, and you 
buy him a good cigar.” 

The author’s chief faults in style are an 
excessive use of short, jerky sentences, and 
the tolerance of such jargon as “heart- 
ology.” 








A CALENDAR OF BENGAL RECORDS. 
Bengal MS. Records: a Selected List of 14,136 
Letters in the Board of Revenue, Calcutta, 
1782-1807. With an Historical Disser- 
tation and Analytical Index. By Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. 4 vols. 

(Allen & Co.) 

Turse four volumes may be said to contain 
the essence of many thousand manuscript 
records, bearing on a most important stage 
in the social and economic development 
of Bengal. It was in 1782, towards 
the close of Warren Hastings’s rule, 
that the remodelled Board of Revenue first 
fairly entered on the formidable task of 
which the letters now summarized record 
the progress, month by month, during 
twenty-five years, in one region only of 
administrative effort. During those years, 
as Sir W. Hunter reminds us, the Board had, 
firstly, to “‘ create a staff of district ad- 
ministrators out of a body of mercantile 
clerks and factors”; secondly, to help in 
starting a new legislative system, and “to 
lay the foundations of rural administration 
afresh, on the basis of British-made law ”’; 
thirdly, to set about “the separation of the 
judicial from the executive functions of the 
local authorities”; fourthly, to “‘ collect the 
information required for fixing the land 
tax”; and, lastly, to “introduce and to 
enforce a permanent settlement based on 
the data thus collected.” Any attempt to 
deal adequately with all these branches of 
the Board’s labours “‘ would far exceed the 
limits imposed on an introductory mono- 
graph”’; and so Sir W. Hunter’s opening 
essay of 139 pages ‘“‘merely examines certain 
features of the rural organization, and throws 
the light of the original records on the actual 
condition of theclassesinterested in theland.”’ 
In other words, he supplies in six research- 
ful chapters a detailed and instructive re- 
view of the origin and working, for good or 
evil, of the permanent settlement of Bengal 
as proclaimed by Cornwallis in 1793. 

The labour of reading 14,136 MS. letters, 
of summarizing the contents of each, and 
of arranging the same with care in a full ana- 
lytical index—to say nothing of the trouble 
involved in seeing such masses of printed 
matter safely through the press—must have 
been a tax on the powers even of so in- 
dustrious a workman as the historian of 
rural Bengal and Orissa. On the top of 
it all comes the editor’s own introduction, 
bristling with references to the MS. letters, 
and apt quotations from better-known offi- 
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cial sources, and completing the survey of 
work done in those twenty-five years by a 
brief statement of what has since been done 
to remedy the shortcomings of earlier legis- 
lation touching the land revenues and the 
land tenures of Bengal. 

It might seem at first sight that there was 
little new to say upon a subject which has 
exercised ever so many pens during the last 
hundred years. It has long been evident 
that the permanent settlement of 1793 with 
the Bengal zamindars was enacted many 
years too soon, without due inquiry into pre- 
liminary facts and likelihoods, and without 
proper safeguards for the rights and welfare 
of the peasantry at large, or for the ulterior 
interests of the State. It is pretty generally 
known that the Act of 1793 spelt ruin for 
hundreds of those whom it was specially 
designed to benefit; but thanks to Horace 
Wilson’s careful editing of James Mill, no 
reader of Mill’s history need now be mis- 
led by his one-sided statements, or his ill- 
founded sneers against “‘ English aristocrats.” 

Several of Sir William’s former works 
have thrown light upon the whole 
system of rural administration in Bengal; 
and certain chapters in Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
recent monograph on Lord Cornwallis seem 
to be a masterpiece of accurate and popu- 
lar exposition of an involved and thorny 
subject. Another worker in the same field, 
Mr. H. G. Keene, warns his readers against 
supposing that Cornwallis “intended to 
sacrifice the interests of the ryots, however 
imperfectly he may have understood them, 
to the creation of a class of landlords on the 
English footing.” But he went the wrong 
way to work, and his method of protecting 
the Bengal peasantry turned out an egre- 
gious failure. 

For these four volumes, however, Sir W. 
Hunter points out certain uses which seem 
fairly to justify their appearance. ‘‘My 
object,” he says, ‘‘has been to indicate to 
historical students and to the district officers 
in Bengal certain new aspects of the East 
India Company’s rural administration in 
the last century, the localized incidents of 
that administration, and the materials exist- 
ing for a more complete study of each terri- 
torial division.”’ The decision of the Bengal 
Government that this work “ might be use- 
ful as a guide to the official records of the 
period” is sufficient testimony to its per- 
manent value in that direction ; and we hope, 
with Sir W. Hunter, “that these four 
volumes may give many a young officer an 
additional interest in his district, and lead 
him to inquire for himself into its past.” 
Is it a heresy to suggest that any district 
officer with limited leisure might lose little 
by confining his researches to the contents 
of these volumes alone? The editor's 
name is a guarantee for the accuracy and 
fulness of the many thousand summaries 
now printed. 

Sir W. Hunter calls his introductory 
essay a ‘ Dissertation on Landed Property 
and Land-rights in Bengal at the End of 
the Eighteenth Century.’ Of the six chapters 
into which it is divided, the first deals with 
our early experiments in administration 
from 1765 to the arrival of Lord Cornwallis 
in 1786. For the first seven years of this 





or practically in the hands of the old native 
officials : a course which proved ‘‘ disastrous 
alike to the rulers and the people.” A 
change for the better began in 1772, when 
Hastings, under orders from England, 
essayed the settlement of the land revenue 
with the zamindars through English agency 
for a term of five years. The experiment 
thus begun under every adverse condition 
led by slow and wavering steps to the 
formation of a staff of British collectors, 
who managed the revenues of their several 
districts under the control of a central 
Revenue Board. In compliance with Pitt’s 
India Act of 1784, the Court of Directors 
next year sent out to Bengal a precursory 
notice of their desire for a final arrangement 
with “‘the zamindars and other landholders.” 
This letter was quickly followed by an order 
to fix the assessment for ten years, with a 
view to its being afterwards declared per- 
manent. The natural inference, as now 
emphasized by Sir W. Hunter, must be that 
a fixed perpetual settlement of the Bengal 
land revenue on an English model was no 
bantling of Cornwallis’s brain. Its real 
father was probably Sir Philip Francis. In 
1786 the new Governor-General insisted on 
further inquiry before carrying out the 
decennial settlement of 1789. 

In chapter ii. Sir William discourses on 
the land system and the status of the Bengal 
landholders before 1793. When Cornwallis 
reached Calcutta the two main questions of 
the moment—British control over each dis- 
trict and the settling of the land revenue 
with the zamindars on a permanent basis— 
had already been decided. He merely 
carried out ‘“‘a predetermined plan of the 
Court of Directors with a cautious delay 
which the Court would have borne ill at the 
hands of a less powerful servant.” But 
self-confidence on some points and despair 
on others got the better of his caution, and 
“led him to recommend that the seal of 
permanence should be placed on his settle- 
ment, instead of leaving it to his successor 
to do so at the end of ten years.’’ With the 
ready sanction of the home Government, he 
converted the decennial settlement of 1789 
into the perpetual settlement of 1793. After 
all, then, Lord Cornwallis must be accounted 
part author of the great measure with which, 
for praise or blame, his name has always 
been connected. 

Sir W. Hunter explodes the idea that 
Cornwallis was ‘‘sent out to impose on 
Bengal a system of landed property based 
on English notions of ownership.” He 
points out the difficulties which beset the 
Company’s servants in estimating the 
revenue demands; the conflict of opinion 
even among experts as to the rights and 
status of zamindars, their relations to the 
Government and to the peasantry whose 
rents they collected, and the extent to which 
custom wrought for the maintenance of 
certain tenant rights. The Company’s ser- 
vants were, however, agreed on one point, 
namely, that any settlement of the land 
revenue should be made, as formerly, with 
the zamindars, whether we regarded them 
as superior landholders or as hereditary 
farmers of the State revenues. There is 
no trace of any attempt, conscious or uncon- 


period the Company, which had just re- | scious, to treat the zamindars as English 


ceived the imperial grant of Bengal, left 
the management of their revenues wholly 


landlords. If we have rendered Sir 
William’s meaning rightly, the word “ un- 








conscious” appears to assume too much, 
Our author himself allows that the new 
statutory title conferred on the zamindars 
“bore a superficial similarity to the land 


system of England.” ‘Who can answer for 
the unconscious influences of birth, breed. 
ing, and local usage on any statesman in 
any age? 

In the next chapter Sir W. Hunter throws 
the light of long, calm, and wide research 
on the old vexed questions as to the ryot’s 
interest in his holding, from the day when 
Warren Hastings decreed, in 1777, inquiries 
designed to “‘secure to the ryots the per- 
petual and undisturbed possession of their 
lands,” to the issuing, ten years later, of 
Cornwallis’s circular regarding “rules for 
preventing oppression of the ryots by the 
zamindars and their farmers.” The chapter 
is full of interesting details, which show, 
among other things, how Cornwallis took 
up his great predecessor’s scheme for 
protecting the peasant holders by means 
of patias, or written agreements, specifying 
the rents they had to pay for their land. His 
reasons for declaring the previous settlement 
perpetual are clearly set forth in chapter iy, 
In vain did his ablest counsellor, John 
Shore, plead for further inquiry and a fair 
trial of the ten years’ settlement decreed in 
1789. Cornwallis argued that if the tenta- 
tive experiments of the past twenty-five 
years had provided no basis for a definite 
scheme, it was idle to hope for increased 
knowledge from further delay. He knew 
that the Company’s finances were in a bad 
way, and he believed that even a ten years’ 
settlement would give the landholders no 
adequate inducement to develope the agricul- 
tural resources of Bengal. To secure the 
prosperity of the province he resolved to 
sacrifice the State’s claim to enhanced 
revenue, even if the price of silver should 
continue to fall. 

The last two chapters afford some dismal 
but instructive reading. They show how 
the primal blunder of over-hasty land 
legislation was emphasized by a series of 
minor blunders in the carrying out of the 
main scheme; how zamindars and ryots 
suffered alike for years from the faulty pro- 
cesses to which Cornwallis trusted for the 
fulfilment of his benevolent desires. The 
new system brought about “a social and an 
agrarian revolution, in which the old landed 
classes went down and new ones came to 
the top.’ The old custom and the new con- 
tract were continually at war. The work- 
ing of the Sale Laws resulted in “the 
breaking up of the old landed properties 
of Bengal.” In two years alone estates 
valued at more than one-fifth of the 
whole land revenue were put up for 
sale, and in twenty-two years from 1793 
nearly one-half of all the estates in Bengal 
had been sold in payment of arrears. Many 
an old zamindar became a mere annuitant 
of the middleman who bought his lands. 
The new landlords squeezed the ryots, who 
defended themselves with the usual weapons 
of the weak. The civil courts played their 
part in the general subversion of the old 
order. As for the ryots, the new law re- 
moved the best safeguards of their prescrip- 
tive rights, and gave them no real protection 
in return. The chapter which records their 
long struggle with adverse circumstances 
winds up with a brief but cheering refer- 
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eaee 10 the protection tardily assured them 
by the Rent Law of 1859 and the Tenancy 


Law of 1885. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Hoist with her Own Petard. By Reginald 

Lucas. 3vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
‘Hoist WITH HER Own Perarp’ has a 
manly tone about it, and is in sundry other 
ways not a bad story. It has more common 
sense and backbone than a good many of 
the three-volume and other novels that have 
been lately hurled at the head of the story- 
reading public. Most of the people are of 
not more than average intelligence, good- 
ness, or badness; certain of the minor 
characters are carefully and consistently 
developed. There is an adventuress, a 
villain, not of the deepest dye. The hero, 
evidently a favourite with the author, seems 
to us less interesting than he might be, 
though he is in some ways a good young 
Britisher. Other well-known types there 
are, not without a kind of individuality 
about them. With little in the book that 
is strikingly original or exciting, it has at 
least the merit of containing some honest 
and wholesome work. 





In a Cinque Port. By E. M. Hewitt. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 

Tas is a graceful and suggestive story. 
The self-sacrifice of Justin Ormonde, and 
the pathetic life and death of the young 
dreamer Gerard, are likely to abide in the 
memory. The old-world glories and pre- 
sent autumnal grace of Winchelsea are 
brought vividly before the reader. Every 
page is indicative of a cultured mind and a 
certain nobleness of purpose. Yet the story 
would have improved by compression. Quo- 
tation, though always happy, is carried to 
an extreme, as are the floral (we had almost 
said horticultural) accessories. The per- 
sonages are rather too “ high-toned,” and 
needlessly prolong a story which is noble 
in essentials, and abounds with an almost 
exuberant luxuriance of descriptive pas- 
sages. A certain deficiency of humour, 
though we recognize the approximate comic 
value of Mrs. Pettipher and her “ family 
— is probably at the root of such 
aults as we have indicated. 





Clove Pink. By Anna C. Steele. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Mrs, Sreetx’s attractive story is slightly 
marred by traces of haste in the composition ; 
at least it is probably due to haste that there 
18 occasionally apparent what seems like 
inconsistency in the view presented of her 
characters. Thus it seems suggested at 
first that the hero was rather a Don Juan 
among the ladies, a view which is not con- 

ed by his subsequent actions or de- 
scription ; and both Linda and Mrs. Archer 
change their characters in the course of the 
story without adequate motive. But apart 
from these blemishes, of no very great 
importance as it happens, the story of 
Diantha’s singular disappointment in love 
and of her constancy well repays reading. 
Her aloofness from the world, cultivated by 
the influence of her primly old-fashioned 
aunts, and increased by her lifelong sorrow 
at heart, is so expressed as not to interfere 
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with the reader’s appreciation of her charm- 
ing personality. Mrs. Steele’s powers of 
vivid description are by no means contempt- 
ible, and, as she does not abuse them, the 
excellent account of the fight with the Zulus 
at Kambula is very welcome. Lastly, Mrs. 
Steele writes good English, and her style is 
distinguished by the occasional use of bril- 
liant phrases and epigrammatic expressions. 





The Dancing Faun. By Florence Farr. 
‘Keynote Series.” (Mathews & Lane.) 


Ir is pretty easy to guess the sort of story 
that is coming when a book opens with a 
conversation between the man who says 
‘“‘ with charming languor”’ that ‘the art of 
life consists in not realizing the truth,” and 
the woman who murmurs in reply, “‘ You 
are the first person I have met who dares 
put these things into words.” It is not quite 
obvious if the reader is meant to imagine 
that a highly improper conversation has 
preceded this seemingly innocent remark 
from the man; anyhow, if it is not so, such 
high praise seems hardly called for from 
the woman. The man is a vulgar villain 
who goes about devouring women and 
cheating at cards: his latter failing is fatal 
to him, and it is perhaps lucky that he gets 
shot by the woman who has vainly urged 
him in passionate self-abandonment to run 
away with her. But, in spite of some 
obvious absurdities, especially in the con- 
versations, which at times almost suggest 
that the whole thing is meant as a parody, 
there is a lurid power in the very unreality 
of the story, due partly, no doubt, to the 
rather incoherent and allusive suddenness 
of the effects. No time, for example, is 
wasted in explaining how Lady Geraldine’s 
feeling of repulsion is changed into the 
wildest love for George Travers, or why 
Mrs. Travers suddenly loathed the man she 
had adored so long. If these rapidly chang- 
ing emotions be taken for granted the story 
is exciting as a study of feeling quite apart 
from the sentient beings. One does not, 
indeed, quite understand how Lady Geraldine 
worked herself up to shooting her lover, 
but when she has done it the description of 
what passes through her mind is magnifi- 
cent. Crude and spasmodic as the story is, 
its very faults are, in a sense, its merits, 
and Miss Farr might not have been so 
effective if she had been more intelligible. 





Woman: the Mystery. By Henry Herman. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Mr. Herman’s story of incident embraces 
the fighting in the streets of Paris in 1848, 
the American Civil War, and the period of 
the Commune, during which the luckless 
heroine and the very scoundrelly object of 
her affections perish in dramatic fashion. 
As a minute delineation of physical horrors 
the narrative is successful, and the illus- 
trations are not unworthy of the narrative. 
On a higher plane, the duel between the two 
gallant American officers, Federal and Con- 
federate, and the events which lead thereto, 
are well conceived, well described, and very 
characteristic of the spirit of the race. A 
little theatrical, no doubt, but none the less 
sterling, would be the verdict of the obtuser 
Britisher in the Adelphi pit. As far as 
any mystery attaches to the heroine, who 
seems simply an over-indulged, luxurious 





woman, it lies in the conundrum why, with 
at least three adorers who more or less 
approach the character of gentlemen, she 
should throw herself away on an assassin- 
ating brigand, who swears in broken 
English. The book, in spite of the heroic 
field of history comprised, offers no sugges- 
tion of grave problems. In point of style it 
is vernacular, but not American, except 
perhaps in the nomenclature (Rodbert 
Beringuay is rather suggestive of shaking 
letters in a bag). American, too, may be 
the curious notion that ‘‘ sparse iron grey 
hair, flowing to the shoulders,” gives “an 
air of sterling honesty.” 


By T. Banks 


William Blacklock, Journalist. 
Anderson & 


Maclachlan. (Oliphant, 

Ferrier. ) 
Tue alternative title of Mr. Maclachlan’s 
novel, ‘A Love Story of Press Life,’ affords 
a very fair indication of its contents, which 
are about equally divided between the love 
affairs of the hero and the actualities of 
journalism. Most novelists have a dangerous 
habit of glorifying the calling of the press- 
man; but Mr. Maclachlan writes according 
to knowledge, and his account of the life of 
a newspaper reporter in a great provincial 
town, though idealized in places, is, in the 
main, a faithful picture. The sketches of 
proprietors, editors, and their subordinates 
are brightly done, and there are some really 
humorous touches in the portrait of Mr. 
Boddle, the chief compositor, a bilious and 
discontented personage, firmly convinced 
that the Queen and Mr. Gladstone are sure 
to die suddenly and at about two o’clock in 
the morning. These passages are the more 
welcome because the prevailing atmosphere 
of the story is decidedly depressing. This 
much, however, must be said in justice to 
the author, that the progressive stages of 
Blacklock’s descent into the slough of de- 
spond are logical, and even inevitable. The 
treatment of the catastrophe is decidedly 
abrupt, and the sequel not particularly con- 
vincing; nevertheless the book has the 
interest that never fails to attach to the 
work of a writer who really knows some- 
thing about that phase of life which he 
undertakes to delineate. We had almost 
forgotten to add that one of the several 
excellent morals to be drawn from the story 
is the danger of excessive reserve between 
lovers of long standing. It is, however, 
satisfactory to think that Ruth Wilton, who 
is a very high-minded heroine, was in the 
long run rewarded by the devotion of so 
admirable a sub-editor as Henry Maitland. 





Winning a Wife in Australia. By A. 
Donnison. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
In his preface our author tells his readers 
that his chief object is “‘ faithfully to por- 
tray the vivid country life of Australia, so 
original in its nature and remarkable in its 
results.” In this he has succeeded. His 
description of the ‘shearers’ strike ” is well 
done, and possesses an exceptional interest 
at this moment, when we are hearing of 
incendiary bush - fires, burning woolsheds, 
and other means of enforcing the decrees of 
the ‘‘Shearers’ Union,” for which the wild 
bush affords too great facilities. Scenery 
is nicely handled, with perhaps a little too 
much of colonial enthusiasm. On former 
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occasions we have had to remark that at 
the antipodes love-making is essentially the 
same as in northern climes; but we can- 
not indulge in this criticism of the present 
volume. It may be the case now—it was 
not so in earlier days, when women were at 
a premium—that several girls fall in love 
with one man, who proves himself fully 


equal to the occasion, but must have sighed ' 


for Utah; and if in the end he married the 
girl for whom he cared least, still we leave 
them with a fair prospect of happiness. 
Throughout the characters are cleverly 
enough drawn, and considerable knowledge 
of the merits and defects both of male and 
female nature is displayed. 





Le Lys Rouge. Par Anatole France. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 
TuHeRE is a falling off in the work of M. 
Anatole France, as his new novel is not up 
to the level of his recent books. The persons 
are supposed in Paris to be taken from real 
life, and keys to the book are in circulation. 
We recognize a French poet of the day who 
has recently visited this country, and we 
think we recognize the President of the 
Senate—a former ambassador, M. Challemel- 
Lacour; but the ladies are beyond us. The 
name ofa very distinguished Englishwoman of 
letters, married to a French scholar who lives 
in Paris, has been mentioned in connexion 
with ‘‘ Miss Bell,” who is one of the leading 
female characters; but the portrait does 
not suit, and we feel certain that the lady 
mentioned in the keys is not the lady who 
is intended. The novel is, of course, full of 
good things; but it turns mainly upon the 
not very decent adventures of a not very in- 
teresting heroine, and forms a bit chopped 
out of her life, without beginning or end. 
The sparkling wit, which is put indifferently 


into the mouths of the poet, of Miss Bell, | 


and of others of the personages, has al- 
ways a little flavour of the great ‘‘ Jéréme 
Coignard.” 





“ls de Chouan. 
(Paris, Plon.) 


‘Fits pE Cuovan’ is apparently the work 
of an amateur, and probably a first book, 


Par Roger Lambelin. 


but it is good, forming a somewhat novel | 


picture of Breton royalism, and one full of 
character. It is unfortunate that its author 


appears to think Edinburgh the original ' 
city of the Seven Hills, and Ouida the ' 


original author of the counsel ‘Keep your- 
self unspotted from the world.” 








BOOKS ON IRELAND. 

A Short History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to 1608. Vol. I. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 
(Longmans & Co.)—A Concise History of Ire- 
land from the Earliest Times to 1837. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. (Dublin, Gill & Son.)— Dr. 
Joyce’s ‘Irish Names of Places’ is of all 


modern books relating to Irish history the most ' 
widely read in Ireland, and its publication | 


nearly a quarter of a century ago gave an 
impulse to the study of local history through- 
out the island. He has since published a 
volume of translations of Irish romances, a well- 
arranged collection of Irish music, an elementary 
Irish grammar, an edition with translation of 
part i. of Keating’s ‘Forus Feasa ar Eirinn,’ 
the most popular of all histories in the Irish 


language, besides several minor works on his- | 


torical or philological subjects. This recapitu- 
lation of his previous publications is important, 


' for it shows that Dr. Joyce has not attempted 
' to write a history of Ireland without long and 
| careful preparation for the task, and both his 
| histories are valuable books. His statements 
are generally moderate and sensible, though 
he now and then falls into the Irish 
popular error of supposing that the history 
of Ireland is unlike all other history — that 
| it is sometimes infinitely brighter, and at other 
times infinitely blacker, than the history of the 
rest of Europe. Thus he says: ‘‘ Henry II. 
did not conquer Ireland: it would have been 
better for both nations if he had. It took more 
than four centuries to do that—probably the 
longest conquest-agony recorded in history.” 
The old English tribes certainly took four cen- 
turies to completely subdue the Britons, nor 
was the conquest of the Moors by the Christians 
of the Peninsula accomplished within that 
period ; and many similar examples of prolonged 
**conquest-agony”” may be found in Europe. 
Nor did the conquest of the Irish tribes take 
four centuries: it was accomplished between 
the accession of Henry VIII. and that of 
Charles I. The establishment of the Pale, of 
the Fitzgeralds, and of the Butlers was no more 
than a local shifting of authority with which the 
Irish had been familiar as far back as their re- 
cords go. In old days the Deisi marched from 
Tara and conquered a new kingdom for them- 
selves in the south of Munster; the three 
Collas stormed Eamhain, drove the Ultonians 
into Down and Antrim, and established the 
kingdom of the Airghialla in Southern Ulster ; 
the Cinel Luighdhech, who owned only the 
rugged district of Kilmacrenan, gradually con- 
quered all Donegal; the O’Neills or Cinel 
Koghain had conquered almost all Ulster 
except Donegal, and but for the Plantation 
would have struggled for the lordship of all 
Ulster with the O’Donnells. William de Burgo 
only repeated in Connaught what had been 
done there before when the kingdom of Ui 
Maine was founded. That little finger of the 
king, heavier than the loins of the law, to use 
one of the expressions of an Jrish governor, 
was not felt by the Irish till the sixteenth cen- 
tury; in a hundred years it bore down their 
power, and even the wars of 1641 and 1689, 
serious as they were, were not attempts to 
restore the old state of things. The best parts 
of the ‘Short History’ are to be found in the first 
six chapters, which describe the laws, arts, and 
social condition of ancient Ireland; but the 
| whole book is clear and interesting, and we 
hope it may be widely read in Ireland. In new 
; editions Dr. Joyce will do well to spell Irish 
names as they appear in literature, following 
the plan adopted with English names by the late 
Prof. Freeman. He uses gh to represent the 
Irish ch, following the example given in maps, 
where the word loch (lake) is spelt in Ireland 
‘‘lough,” and in Scotland ‘‘loch.” It is pedantic 
| to write Cashel in the Irish form Caisil, 
because the city is well known under its modern 
form, and Dr. Joyce avoids this mistake ; but it 
is wrong to write k for Irish c, and the correct 
forms Cinel Conaill and Cinel Eoghain ought to 
be written. The use of the word Malachi is a 
| barbarism which leads to confusion, for the 
| name of the Archbishop of Armagh whose life 
| was written by St. Bernard was Maelmaedoic, 
‘while Malachi, the last undisputed king of 
all Ireland, was Maelsechlainn. Such names 
of men as Cumee and Owney are mere bar- 
barisms. The Irish are, after all, an Indo- 
European race, their language is ruled by 
Grimm’s law, and their names are no more 





difficult to write than those of Angles, 
Franks, Lombards, or Goths. Dr. Joyce 
has fallen into this error from a wish to 


make easy the obtacles met by the reader in an 
unfamiliar subject, and so good a scholar as he 
will find no difficulty in revising this mistaken 
orthography. He will thus add to the value of 
| books which ought to awaken much interest in 
' their subject in Ireland as well as in England 











and America. The second volume, which is to 
deal with the period from 1608 to the present 
day, will be looked for with pleasure by al] 
who read the first volume of the ‘Short His. 
tory of Ireland.’ 


The Revival of Irish Literature. Addresses by 
Sir Charles G. Duffy, Dr. George Sigerson, ang 
Dr. Douglas Hyde. (Fisher Unwin.) — Siz 
Charles Gavan Duffy, well practised in the 
art of pleasant speaking, has reprinted two 
addresses delivered to the Irish Literary 
Society. They must have been agreeable to 
hear, but contain no new information and 
several popular fallacies. The remarks are 
generally just, but when he says, ‘‘I know no 
civilized country except Ireland whose history 
is not familiar to its people. In England you 
encounter English history everywhere,” Sir 
Charles Duffy shows a curious ignorance of his 
countrymen. Ask a Yorkshiremanabout St. Chad, 
a citizen of Colchester about Boadicea, or a 
Wiltshire farmer about King Alfred, and you 
will be met with blank amazement, while on the 
shores of Lough Derryvaragh you will find 
Turges well known, and at Fore, St. Fechin; 
many natives of Cloghaneely know the history of 
Balor, and can show you the stone on which he 
was decapitated ; and in Cavan every one about 
Quilca has heard of Dr. Swift, of Dr. Sheridan, 
and of Parson Brady. Dr. Sigerson’s address 
is more rhetorical than instructive, and his 
account of Irish verse is superficial. He thinks 
that Ovid’s long residence among Scythians, 
from whom Gaedhel Glas, who gave his name 
to the Irish, is derived by the senachies, led 
him to write now and then like an Irish poet. 
One remark shows that he is not well read in 
the poets he praises: ‘‘ Deprived of their 
princes and deposed from their estate, the bards 
ceased to be learned in the classic forms of 
literary technic, but they became the poets of 
the people.” The reverse is the case. As long as 
Irish poetical writers remained, they and their 
hearers alike delighted in the subtleties of metre, 
and Brian Merriman, who died in this century, 
was as fond of them as Dallan Forgaill, who 
lived in the sixth century, or as any of the bards 
of the Iomarbadh or Contention of 1600 which 
Dr. Sigerson mentions. The address of Dr. 
Douglas Hyde on ‘The Necessity for deangli- 
cising Ireland’ is the most interesting in the 
book. In face of the facts that in the British 
Isles Cornish is extinct and Manx nearly s0, 
while Welsh, though to an unskilled observer 
it seems to flourish, is every year more and 
more infiltrated by English idioms as well as 
words, Dr. Hyde hopes to maintain Irish by 
artificial means. It is curious to hear what 
these are to be :— 

“We can, however, insist, and we shall insist if 
Home Rule be carried, that the Irish language, 
which so many foreign scholars of the first calibre 
find so worthy of study, shall be placed on a par 
with—or even above—Greck, Latin, and modern 
languages, in all examinations held under the Irish 
Government. We can also insist, and we shall 
insist, that in those baronies where the children 
speak Irish, Irish shall be taught, and that Irish- 
speaking schoolmasters, petty sessions clerks, and 
even magistrates be appointed in Irish-speaking 
districts.” 

Dr. Hyde seems to forget that the decay of the 
language is only part of a more general decay 
of the old national ideas. Literature is at an 
end both in verse and prose. For more than 
three hundred years brehon law has been obso- 
lete ; the payment of eric is still enforced, but 
not according to the ancient forms, and with 
many remonstrances on the part of those who 
have to pay. The local saints are generally 
neglected, their wells are choked up, and few 
indeed are the pilgrims to the ancient holy 
places of Ireland. They were long venerat 

in spite of persecution, but now that religious 
animosity is at an end they are put aside for 
things more in fashion in the Catholic world of 
to-day. The blessed Joseph Labre, whom men 
but recently dead could remember at the door 
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of the Gesh in Rome, is more mentioned in 
Ireland than St. Blathmac, and St. Teresa than 
the once famous St. Ita, called the Brigit 
of Munster, just as Brigit herself was called 
the Mary of the Gaedhel. The old local 
divisions are unknown, and their glories 
being fast forgotten. A Pare speaking 
at Crossmaglen never alludes to the fame of 
the Oirghialla, the warlike people who long 
held their own in the south of Ulster, and the 
remains of whose clans still inhabit the district. 
fhe Finns and the Cahills, who live on Lord 
Ashtown’s estate near the Shannon and the 
Suck, never think or speak of themselves as the 

ple of Ui Maine, nor care about the greatness 
of the kingdom conquered from the Connaught 
men, and ruled for long years by O’Kelly. 
land tenure and taxation and religion and 
education, and the control of these, are the sub- 
jects which interest the governing classes of the 
country, and they regard all its ancient ideas 
as useless or merely of antiquarian interest. 
In all the discussions on Irish affairs no one 
has proposed to make Tara the seat of govern- 
ment, or to revive the Feis Temhrach, or the 
Aonach Taillten, or any of the ancient assem- 
blies, or to insist that glibs and the mantle, the 
conical cap, and trews and brogues shall alone 
be worn. Dr. Hyde relates an affecting story 
of a girl in Sligo reproached by her brother for 
speaking Irish, but that the feelings of the 
brother are those which prevail in Irish society 
there are many proofs, An Irish novelist of 
distinction, engaged’ in composing a story in 
which one of the characters was called Flaherty, 
and wishing to give exactitude to the picture, 
asked a scholar how to spell the name in Irish. 
He replied, ‘‘Flaibheartach.” ‘‘ Oh,” said the 
novelist, ‘‘that is too extreme.” The notion 
that precision could have a place in spelling an 
Irish word seemed absurd. Br. Hyde is capable 
of better and more thoughtful work than this 
address. 

The Irish Literary Revival: its History, 
Pioneers, and Possibilities. By W. P. Ryan. 
(Published by the Author.)—Mr. Ryan de- 
scribes in kindly terms so many young authors 
that it is difficult to say anything harder about 
his book than that it will be of more interest 
to those described in it than to any one else. 
All the authors are living, most of them are 
young. Mr. Ryan speaks of them all from 

rsonal knowledge, and describes how an 

ish literary club was started in Southwark, 
which grew into the Irish Literary Society. Pic- 
tures of most of the authors and authoresses 
are appended to accounts of their life history 
and works. They appear to be a harmless, 
genial, hardworking set of people who spend 
many pleasant evenings together, admire one 
another a great deal, and talk sympathetically 
about Ireland. They criticize Dr. Todhunter’s 
plays and the poems of Mr. Yeats and Mr. Fahy, 

ut in doing so dip their pens always in honey, 

and never in vall. Mr. Ryan’s book will be 
useful to the biographer of the future. 


A Parish Providence: a Country Tale. By 
E. M. Lynch. With an Introduction by Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. (Fisher Unwin.)—This 
volume of the ‘‘ New Irish Library ” deserves no 
praise. It is an adaptation from the French, 
—— to show how much good can be done 
y encouraging local industries. Sir C. G. 
Duffy's preface is on the same subject, but is 
too general in its expressions to be useful. The 
French story is not particularly interesting, and 
is inferior to such works as Miss Martineau’s 
‘Illustrations of Political Economy’ or Mrs. 
Leadbeater’s ‘ Dialogues of the Irish Peasantry.’ 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Pitt Press Series: The Wasps of Aristophanes. 
By ©. E. Graves. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) -Mr. Graves’s reputation as a scholar 
needs no encomium of ours, and this volume is 
proof of his sound judgment and knowledge 





of his author. He has produced an excellent 
text, and given at the foot of the page the chief 
of the various readings. The annotations are 
sensible and full—too full, to our thinking, as 
no difficulty is left for the learner to make out 
for himself. The only point untouched is the 
metres, which, to our surprise, Mr. Graves 
has only noticed slightly. This we venture 
to think a mistake. As we have objected to 
the voluminousness of the notes, it may be in- 
consistent to point out that line 970 might 
have been illustrated by a reference to ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ Act III. sc. i. 1. 96; but we think it 
would have been as well to point out the 
parallel. 

The Cambridge Milton for Schools.— Paradise 
Lost. Books III. and IV. With Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by A. Wilson Verity. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)\—We have praised before 
now Mr. Verity’s notes to Milton, and this 
instalment confirms our good opinion of his 
resources as a commentator. 

The Warwick Shakespeare: The Tragedy of 
Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Chambers. (Blackie 
& Son.)—Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare : 
As You Like It. With Introduction and Notes 
by L. W. Lyde.—Richard the Second. With 
Introduction and Notes by W. Barry.—A 
Midswmmer-Night’s Dream. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by W. F. Baugust. (Same 
publishers.) — We regard these multiplied 
school editions with some suspicion. Mr. 
Chambers’s notes are sensible and scholarly, 
and occasionally he has inserted something 
Mr. Aldis Wright has overlooked—for instance, 
the quotation from Sophocles illustrating Lady 
Macbeth’s speech in Act II. sc. ii. His obser- 
vations on the interpolated passages are worth 
reading. Theutility of the smallereditions is more 
dubious. Probably a pupil will learn more effec- 
tually from an intelligent teacher orally than by 
perusing these notes. Some of them are liable 
to be misunderstood by most boys and girls— 
for example, the note to ‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,’ Act I. se. i. ll. 70-1. Still the editions 
are carefully prepared. ‘‘Sancity,” in sc. iv. of 
Act III. of ‘As You Like It,’ is a pretty obvious 
misprint. 

The Satires of Dryden. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins. (Macmillan & Co.)—The editing of 
this volume is above the usual level; but 
whether Dryden’s satires are adapted for school- 
boys is another question. However that may 
be, Mr. Collins has done his part satisfactorily. 

Italian Lessons. (Cassell & Co.)—This ex- 
cellent little volume, being intended for self- 
tuition, is hardly to be classed among school- 
books, but it is admirably adapted for its pur- 
pose. We can only suggest that a few notes 
should have accompanied the lessons and pas- 
sages for translation, and that an alphabetical list 
of irregular verbs should have been supplied. 
Also an index is badly wanted. To publish 
such a work without an index is inexcusable. 


Beginners’ Texts: Leichte Lesestiicke. Selected 
by O. Siepmann. (Rivington, Percival & Co.) 
—Longmans’ German Composition. By J. V. 
Ransom. (Longmans & Co.)—A Primer of 
German Grammar. By A. A. Somerville and 
L. 8S. R. Byrne. (Rivington, Percival & Co.) 
—Primary German Exercises. (Same authors 
and publishers. )—If the multiplication of gram- 
mars and books of exercises were sufticient to 
create a knowledge of German, no nation would 
equal the British in its familiarity with the difticult 
tongue of the Teuton. We have before us four 
volumes, all intended to facilitate the acquisition 
of the language. Mr. Siepmann’s extracts are 
excellent. Our only complaint is that his voca- 
bularies give too much help, and that he occa- 
sionally introduces a somewhat uncommon 
word ; in our opinion, only the commonest 
should occur in a book for beginners.—Mr. 
Ransom’s pieces have all been set at examina- 
tions. We do not suppose it is intended that 





those selected from Shakspeare, Byron, Shelley, 


and Mr. Swinburne should be turned into 
German verse. Mr. Ransom claims as “a 
special advantage ” of his book ‘‘the introduc- 
tion of difficult verse.” There is no question 
of the difficulty, but we fail to see the ad- 
vantage.—The ‘Primer’ of Messrs. Somerville 
and Byrne is well arranged and clear, but the 
latter portion of the ‘Primary German Exer- 
cises’ is much too difficult for boys at the 
stage of advancement represented by the 
‘Primer.’ And some of the extracts seem 
badly chosen. Moreau’s campaign of 1800 did 
not lead him to Bohemia. Then how can the 
statement on p. 162 of the ‘Exercises’ be 
correct ? 

French Genders at a Glance. By ‘* Read- 
ingensis.” (Reading, Langley ; London, Nutt.) 
—This table of French genders is helpful. 

Lectures Maritimes. By Leon Delbos. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)}—M. Leon Delbos is instructor on 
board the Britannia, and has compiled his little 
reading-book for the benefit of the naval cadets. 
It is likely to be helpful to them, and the 
vocabulary of sea terms might prove useful to 
others besides naval cadets, as the British 
schoolboy seldom learns the most ordinary phrases 
of the kind. A table of French weights and 
measures would have been an advantage; but 
surely the geographical index was not needed. 
Schoolboys on water, and on land too, are much 
the better for turning up the map. 


French Idioms and Proverbs. By De V. Payen- 
Payne. (Nutt.)—This is a useful book. The 
compiler has not always taken the trouble to 
find the corresponding English proverb when it 
exists, and he has included some things he ought 
not to have. ‘‘Société anonyme,” for example, 
is neither an idiom nor a proverb ; still the col- 
lection is useful. 

Schiller: Wilhelm Tell. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by A. J. Ulrich. (Williams & 
Norgate.)--The chief merit of this little volume 
is its cheapness. Mr. Ulrich’s notes are worth- 
less ; but a vocabulary which contains only the 
most difficult words is not a bad idea. The 
stage directions should have been given in 
English. 

Blackie’s Modern Language Series. — French 
Stories: a Reading Book. By Margaret Ninet. 
(Blackie & Son.)—This is a very passable selec- 
tion of stories ; but no list of them is given—an 
odd omission—nor are they numbered. The 
notes are somewhat too numerous, and some 
important words in the text are not to be found 
in the vocabulary. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Gospel according to Peter: a Study. By 
the Author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’ (Long- 
mans & Co.)—The author of ‘Supernatural 
Religion ’ has here added another to the numer- 
ous discussions which have been published on 
the Gospel according to St. Peter. He has, like 
most other writers on the subject, inserted the 
text and a translation. His contribution does 
not add in any way to our knowledge of the 
document, but he has brought out with very 
clear and forcible arguments one point of great 
importance, that the Gospel has markedly the 
character of an independent history drawn from 
sources similar to those of our four Gospels, but 
He devotes most of his pages to prove 


varying f 
this. He believes that the canonical Gospels 


were not known to the writer of this Gospel, 


‘¢ Every part,” he says, 

“ of this fragment has been set side by side with the 
corresponding narrative in the canonical Gospels, 
and it is simply surprising that a writing, dealing 
with a similar epoch of the same story, should have 
shown such freedom of handling.” 

And he sums up his arguments thus :-— 

“ That a writer who had our canonical Gospels be- 
fore him should so depart from their lines, alter every 
representation without dogmatic purpose, insert con- 
tradictory statements, and omit episodes of absorb- 
ing interest and passages which would have enriched 
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his narrative, is a theory which cannot be estab- 
lished.” 

The book is everywhere characterized by great 
ability, but the writer shows the same tendency 
as his opponents to be positive and dogmatic 
in dealing with uncertain data, when his pre- 
possessions come into play. Thus he says, 
‘‘There is little or no doubt that the writing 
before us is a fragment of this ‘Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter,’ of which Serapion writes.” Then, 
again, in regard to a passage in Justin Martyr, 
he says, ‘*The majority of critics naturally 
decided against such royal ways of removing 
difficulties, and were forced to admit a re- 
ference to ‘Memoirs of Peter.’” And sub- 
sequently, as if Justin had actually used the 
words ‘ Memoirs of Peter,’ he says that Justin 
‘* distinctly refers to statements as contained in 
certain ‘Memoirs of Peter.’” These and other 
opinions are affirmed with a certainty which is 
not warranted by the very slender evidence 
which is accessible. The author also is guilty 
of slight inaccuracies such as some of those on 
which Bishop Lightfoot fastened in order to 
damage his credit. Thus he says, ‘‘ The French 
Archeological Mission published in 1892 the 
mathematical papyrus, edited by M. Baillet, 
but the much more interesting and important 
volume of fragments did not appear until 1893, 
when they were edited by M. Bouriant.” The 
fact is that the fragments did appear in 1892, 
edited by M. Bouriant, in the same fasciculus 
which contained the mathematical document. It 
was the photographic reproduction of the frag- 
ments that made its appearance for the first time 
in 1893 in the third fasciculus. Again he says, 
‘Tt is a curious—if not in any way a significant 
—fact that the two Christian fragments in this 
little volume should both profess to have been 
written by the Apostle Peter.” But the second 
fragment, that of the Apocalypse, does not men- 
tion the Apostle Peter, nor claim to be written 
by him. It is merely identified by scholars, on 
what seems good evidence, with a document 


that was called in early times the Apocalypse of 


Peter. The author, as is his way, gives a long 
list of works that have been written on the 
Gospel, but he omits one which is, perhaps, 
the most original of all of them, Daniel Volter’s 
‘ Petrusevangelium oder Aegypterevangelium ?’ 

Tue Rev. A. W. Streane, Fellow and Divinity 
and Hebrew Lecturer, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, has undertaken the arduous but 
thankless task of translating a German pamphlet 
concerning the references to Christ in the Tal- 
mudic and some Rabbinic literature, compiled 
by various scholars—Jesus Christ in the Talmud, 
Midrash, Zohar, and the Liturgy of the Syna- 
gogue, texts and translations by the Rev. Dr. 
Gustav Dalmann, together with an introduc- 
tory essay by Heinrich Laible (Cambridge, 
Deighton, Bell & Co.). This monograph gives 
the passages concerning Christian ideas which 
are found in the earliest edition and in MSS. 
of the Talmud, but were forbidden by the 
Papal censor in subsequent editions. These 
passages contain so little matter interesting 
to the Jews that they did not reproduce 
them in editions published beyond the reach 
of the censors. Moreover, they were pub- 
lished together in a cheap form for those who 
cared to possess them. Everybody knows that 
from the epoch of the war of Bar Cochebas the 
rabbis, and more especially the famous Aqiba, 
spoke with bitterness of Christianity and its 
founder, at an epoch when the Christians were not 
favourable to the restoration of Jerusalem. The 
Jews naturally were embittered against them, 
and much more in the time of the Cru- 
sades, when they were massacred wholesale if 
they did not embrace Christianity. These pas- 
sages are naturally the product of bitter feelings, 
but they are not of historical importance. We do 
not find in them the opinion of the Jews con- 
cerning either Christ or the Apostles, for they 
only repeat (most likely often wrongly) what was 
current amongst heathen who were equally 





unfavourable to Christianity. Jesus is with 
them the son of Sotoda or of Pandera; the 
Virgin is confounded with Mary Magdalene ; 
Christ went to Egypt a hundred years before 
His time ; He was executed at Lydda (Lud) many 
years before His birth. In one word the history 
of the Christian personages is treated on the 
Agadic method. There is not even a real point 
for folk-lore. And upon such worthless 
stuff three German savants (for Prof. Strack 
has also his finger in it) are busy, and Mr. 
Streane calls it an ‘‘ attractive subject” which 
‘*cannot be without interest for the English 
reader.” Anyhow, these controversial texts 
are now provided with various readings, which 
may be useful for philological purposes. The 
English edition and translation have, in addi- 
tion, some liturgical outbursts against Christ 
and Christianity which are not printed in the 
German edition. These liturgies were composed 
by rabbis of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
whowitnessed martyrdoms. Indeed, theSpanish, 
Italian, and Eastern rites do not include them, 
which proves that they are simply a personal 
invocation from survivors of the martyrdoms of 
the time. Dr. Dalmann has, however, not ex- 
hausted the subject. Instead of quoting a 
Hebrew monograph of a late date with the title 
of ‘ History of Jesus,’ our authors would have 
done better to consult the various polemical 
treatises in Hebrew, which began in the eleventh 
century at least. Mr. Streane does not seem 
particularly familiar with the German language 
when he translates (p. 3) the German expression 
‘*Beim Leben meiner Kinder,” which means 
an oath ‘‘by the life of my children,” by 
‘*During the lifetime of my children.” And 
besides, as a Talmudic scholar, he ought to have 
seen its meaning from the original ‘J NS NEPN- 
Neither is the volume free from misprints. 
Who is August ‘‘ Wohling” (p. 70)? It ought 
to be Rohling. On p. 13 J1° occurs for 717- 


Mr. Murray has reprinted the late Prof. 
Jowett’s famous edition of The Epistles of St. 
Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans. 
Prof. Lewis Campbell, who has seen the volumes 
through the press, has omitted the Greek text 
of the Epistles ; so that the odd result follows 
that notes on the Greek original are printed 
below Jowett’s English translation. The exami- 
nation of the ‘Horz Pauline’ is left out, and 
other omissions have been made in the disser- 
tations. On the other hand, the celebrated 
‘Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture,’ 
which made its appearance originally in ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ has been inserted. A very grave 
defect in these handsome volumes is the absence 
of an index. 








BOOKS ON MOUNTAINEERING. 


THE general plan of the series of ‘‘ Climbers’ 
Guides ” (Fisher Unwin) is too well known by 
now to require any description. In the last 
instalment Mr. Coolidge deals with The Range 
of the Tédi, a district which, except on its 
western side, where the well-known Maderaner 
Thal gives easy access to it from the St. Gothard 
road, has not been much visited by English 
people. Indeed, it is not many weeks since a 
leading daily paper informed its readers that 
‘* the Todi range is on the border of the Hindu 
Koosh.” As a matter of fact, travellers on 
their way to the Engadine, vid Bale and Coire, 
pass the entrance to the valley through which 
most of the drainage of the group flows just 
after they leave the Lake of Zurich. No doubt 
its position, between two great streams of 
tourist traffic, has had a good deal to do with 
this neglect on the part of our countrymen. 
Swiss climbers have, however, worked it pretty 
thoroughly ; and it was right that they should 
do so, for this region was the principal scene of 
the exploits of Father Placidus a Spescha — the 
patriarch, it may be said, of Swiss climbers. 
Swiss names, therefore, occur frequently in the 
lists of authorities with which, as in the 





other books of the series, Mr. Coolidge lavishly 
supplies his readers. We notice here, as in some 
recent volumes from the same indefatigable 
hand, a little tendency to give more and more of 
this kind of thing, which the ‘climber ” hardly 
wants. What does he care for the German- 
speaking colony in the Calfeisen Thal? Would 
not all historical and generally non-topographical 
matter be more in its place in the new edition 
of Ball’s — Guide,’ which we understand 
is equally in Mr. Coolidge’s charge? Of actual 
slips there are, as might be expected, few. We 
would venture to suggest (p. 14) that if ‘‘ Kriiz- 
liberg” be right for the peak, ‘‘ Kriizli” can 
hardly be wrong for the adjacent pass; and 
that it might no less well than ‘‘Kreuzli” (of 
which it is merely a dialectic variety) ‘‘come 
from the cross on the summit.” Also let us have 
either ‘‘Coire” or ‘‘Chur,” but not both, 
The only serious mistake in the book is the 
omission of the Calanda, which unques- 
tionably form, both orographically and_ geo. 
graphically, part of the ‘‘ Range of the Tédi.” 
That just west of it the ridge sinks very low is 
no doubt true, but it never disappears; while 
to the eastward the mountain falls away to the 
valley of the Rhine. From a practical point of 
view there is no peak contained in the book 
for which instructions are likely to be more 
often welcomed. It must tempt every moun- 
taineer who passes through Coire ; it commands 
a noble view ; it is possible to miss the way up, 
and still more down ; and yet it seems hardly 
worth while to pay 10fr. or so for a guide on it. 
As for its ‘‘not being properly part of the High 
Alps,” it is, at any rate, higher than the Karpf, 
which is honoured with two pages. 


No book could be a greater contrast to Mr. 
Coolidge’s than Zermatt and the Valley of the 
Viége (Geneva, Thévoz). That is small, this is 
large ; that is solid information, this ,is ‘‘ plea- 
sant and graphic” (we quote the prospectus) ; 
that is strictly ‘‘ reading,” this is largely pic- 
tures. The pictures, indeed, executed by those 
mastersof ‘‘process,” Messrs. Thévoz, of Geneva, 
could hardly be better of their kind. We believe 
that the work has been produced with the view 
of drawing attention to the recently opened 
railway, which has done so much to remove the 
reproach of deficient steam communication in 
the Alps. It would, therefore, be out of place 
to criticize very minutely the text, for which 
M. Emile Yung is responsible, or the English 
of the translation by Mrs. Wharton Robinson. 
We may, perhaps, point out to the latter that it 
is not always safe to render French de by “of.” 
A neglect to observe this has led to such odd 
inscriptions as ‘* Panorama of the Gorner Grat,” 
‘Cabin of the Cervin” (for ‘‘the Matterhorn 
hut ”), ‘* Hotel of the Lac Noir,” and so on. 
The statement that some one was killed ‘‘ while 
crossing the Saas at Zermatt” points to a mis- 
reading of the original, and an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the locality. 


‘* WouLp it not be as well to give the facts in 
some order ? Alphabetical order would be better 
than none,” said the legendary judge to the 
counsel floundering through his opening speech. 
The tale seems to have fructified in Mr. Haskett 
Smith’s mind ; and his Climbing in the British 
Isles (Longmans & Co.) has come out a kind of 
jumble of gazetteer, glossary, and_ technical 
dictionary, with excursions into history and 
philology, and gibes at Col. Barrow. Still, 
there is a good deal of useful information in 
the little book. Mr. Haskett Smith has other 
qualifications than those which man_ shares, 
though in far inferior measure, with the 
quadrumana. He is a real lover of the Lake 
Country, which, after all, has suffered far less in 
the last thirty years from the touristic invasion 
than have the Alps; he knows quaint, out-of-the- 
way corners of its history and literature ; and 
he writes with a pleasantly discursive and at 
times gently caustic humour which makes even 
a glossary lively reading. It might have been 
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better, perhaps, to confine the matter to the 
Lake District. There is hardly any ueed to put 
foolish people in the way of thinking that sea- 
cliff climbing is a recognized form of exercise. 
If that, why not tree-climbing, or ‘‘stack-pipe” 
climbing, or anything else ? All these may come 
in as incidents, but it is absurd to make them 
ends in themselves. The early climbers climbed 
in order to carry out the object they had set 
themselves, viz., to reach unexplored regions, and 
discover new and presumably beautiful scenes. 
That was sport, in the true sense; but to look out 
for difficult or dangerous pieces of rock, leading 
nowhere in particular, and climb them in order 
to ‘‘go one better” than the last man, or 
merely in order to get a little exercise coupled 
with excitement, is only sport if that term can 
be applied to putting the weight or practising 
on the parallel bars ; and if it becomesa fashion 
—and in these days it does not take much, as 
the river and the golf-links may witness, to start 
a fashion—the consequences may be serious. 
Already the coast-guardsmen on Beachy Head 
are called upon at not infrequent intervals to 
deliver some fool or another from the peril into 
which his folly has brought him. Mr. Haskett 
Smith admits that one or two of his own climbs 
were ‘‘unjustifiable,” while others ‘‘ should not 
be touched except by experienced climbers.” 
But a man is not always the best judge of his 
own claim to the title ‘‘experienced.” As a 
matter of historical accuracy, and on the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ honour where honour is due,” we may 
mention that the real leader of the party who 
opened the so-called ‘‘ Easy Way ” up the Pillar 
Stone in 1863, and the actual discoverer of the 
passage, three steps long, across a slab of rock 
which is the ‘‘ key” of that way, was neither of 
the gentlemen whose names are given, but the 
present Chancellor of Lincoln, in those days a 
young B.A. with the honours of ‘second 
wrangler and bracketed Smith’s Prize” fresh 
upon him, but no less keen to solve mountain- 
eering than mathematical problems. Mr. Carr’s 
— sketches add much to the usefulness of the 











CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 


Spain: a Summary of Spanish History from 
the Moorish Conquest to the Fall of Granada, by 
the well-known translator of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
Mr. H. E. Watts, is decidedly superior to the 
majority of the volumes that make up ‘‘The 
Story of the Nations” (Fisher Unwin). And this 
is the more creditable to the author as it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make the medizeval history 
of Spain intelligible to the general reader, the 
country being split up into several kingdoms, 
each of which has its separate annals. Mr. 
Watts, however, by judiciously discarding minor 
incidents and dwelling upon the leading events, 
has contrived to present a wonderfully clear 
account—considering the intricacy of the theme 
—of the gradual formation of the Spanish nation. 
Of course there are some points in which it is 
difficult to share Mr. Watts’s views. For in- 
stance, we fail to see that ‘‘the invading Ber- 
bers, under Tarik, were but a reflex’ wave of the 
great Scandinavian stream”; nor do we believe 
in Bernardo del Carpio being anything but a 
figment of Spanish vanity; and although we 
consider any attempt to whitewash Don Pedro 
el Cruel is hopeless, we do not think the death 
of Leonora de Guzman can fairly be laid to his 
account. But even supposing Mr. Watts to be 
wrong in these and thie minor points, his 





not what it should be. May we advise Mr. 
Watts in a new edition to be less sparing of 
genealogical tables ? 

Mr. Satispury deserves credit for having 
put together, in a volume of moderate size, an 
account of Portugal and its Peopie (Nelson & 


Sons) which is reasonably accurate. The main 
drawback is that he writes slipshod English— 
at times so ungrammatical as to be irritating to an 
educated reader, and also occasionally to render 
his meaning difficult to catch, not to speak of 
his use of Latinisms like ‘‘declinature,” and 
‘*vacate” for abandon. This is all the more to 
be regretted as Mr. Salisbury is evidently pains- 
taking. He clings to the time-honoured mistake 
that the battle of Ourique decided the fate of 
Portugal, and says that the misbelievers out- 
numbered the Christians by twenty to one, 
when the only thing we know for certain about 
the fight is that the Almoravides were scanty 
in numbers ; and his book does not represent 
our present state of knowledge regarding the 
early history of Portugal ; still it is a respect- 
able compilation. Of course there are sundry 
small slips, like that of making Marguerite de 
Valois a daughter of Charles IX. ; but they are 
not of much importance, and they are not very 
numerous. 

Mr. Wituert’s biography of Henry of 
Navarre (Putnam’s Sons) is one of the best 
of the series termed ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.” 
Mr. Willert writes clearly and impartially, he 
has gone to the best contemporary sources of 
information, and he has produced the most in- 
telligible account of Henry IV. that is to be 
found in English. He is especially fair in his 
remarks on Henry’s behaviour to the Huguenots 
after his submission to Rome—a point on which 
Pattison in his life of Casaubon was signally 
unjust to the king, accepting without sufficient 
reserve the complaints of the Protestants, who 
naturally enough regarded with distrust the 
policy of a chief who had abjured their creed, 
and could not see that he was forced to 
yield much to the Catholic majority when he 
had abandoned the position of leader of a 
minority for that of ruler of the whole nation. 
We find ourselves in complete accord with Mr. 
Willert, except that we doubt the high estimate 
of Coligny’s military talents which he entertains, 
in common, it must be allowed, with most his- 
torians ; for, although it is clear that Coligny 
possessed to an unusual degree one conspicuous 
gift of a great general, the power of rallying 
his forces after a disaster, it is difficult to 
observe the ill fortune of the Huguenots at 
Jarnac and Moncontour, and, on the other 
hand, their triumphs at Arques and Ivry, and 
not feel that the admiral, with all his noble 
endowments, must have wanted some of the 
qualities that go to secure success in war. 


WE have received with pleasure the second 
volume of Dr. Blok’s valuable and accurate 
Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk (Gro- 
ningen, Wolters). It opens with the period of the 
Arteveldes, and it brings the story down to the 
accession of Philip II. of Spain. We hope to 
return to this valuable work when another 
volume is published. It well deserves transla- 
tion into English. The author justly remarks 
that Motley’s republican sentiments made him 
unjust to Charles V.; and we may add he was 
still more unjust to Philip II. 

Dr. Bium’s handsome and large octavo, of 
over 700 pages, on Das Deutsche Reich zur Zeit 
Bismarcks (Leipzig, Bibliographisches Institut), 


volume deserves the praise of being a careful | is, we fear, too long to find many readers in 


and accurate summary of the leading events of 
nearly eight hundred years; and as he has com- 
pressed this long period into three hundred 


| 


England willing to devote their time to its 
perusal. It is, however, a very clear, pains- 
taking narrative, drawn from good authorities, 


pages, his part in the volume is eminently meri- | but naturally written from the Chauvinist point 


torious. The cuts are indifferently executed, 
still they are useful; on the other hand, the 
Maps are irretrievably bad—a map of Spain in 


4.D. 910 on which figure Madrid and El Escorial | 


18 obviously self-condemned ; and the index is 





"statesman. He, of course, imagines that the war 


of view (‘‘der Standpunkt des warmherzigen 


| Patrioten”), and the author, who has been 
' favoured by Prince Bismarck with personal in- 


terviews, is a warm admirer of the great German 








of 1870 was due to French wickedness, and that 
his hero had nothing to do with bringing it about. 
He approves of the Kuw/turkampf, the annexation 
of Alsace against the wishes of its inhabitants, 
and the process styled ‘‘ Wiederverdeutschung 
der Reichslande.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


More about Gordon, by One who Knew Him 
Well (Bentley), is a little book of private letters 
written by General Gordon to a lady whom he 
first knew at Gravesend in 1867, and with whom 
and her husband and children he maintained a 
warm friendshiptothe end. Thelettersarelinked 
together by brief personal recollections, told in 
delicate taste ; and the small work has evidently 
been a labour of love to one who was privileged 
to receive Gordon’s confidence, and who re- 
turned his friendship with true sympathy and 
devotion. No one who reverences Gordon’s 
memory will find anything here to hurt a 
sensitive friend, and we can understand many 
people being grateful for the touches of 
character and personal traits which the 
letters and recollections afford. If we can- 
not count ourselves among the number, it 
is because we think too much has already 
been made of Gordon’s personal peculiarities. 
The man was so much greater than his manners. 
What we do want is a real living biography of 
Gordon the soldier and administrator, not a 
sympathetic account of his religious beliefs and 
philanthropic experiments. These, too, have 
their place in his life, but the place must be 
strictly subordinate to the conception of the 
general, governor, and hero. A library of books, 
fair, bad, and indifferent, have been written 
about him, but still his life in its true propor- 
tions, divested of unnecessary sentiment and 
violations of sacred reserve, remainsto be written, 
and will tax the powers of the future biographer 
to the utmost. It is a glorious subject, beset 
with difficulties and pitfalls. Some day we hope 
it may be undertaken, when this and many 
other books about Gordon will form useful 
materials ; but after the final life is written, how 
grateful Gordon’s friends would be if all the 
previous imperfect attempts to portray him were 
thrown into a pious holocaust before the statue 
in Trafalgar Square ! 

The Autobiography of a Cornish Smuggler, by 
John B. Cornish (Truro, Pollard), is the story 
of ‘‘Captain” Harry Carter, of Prussia Cove, 
near the Lizard. Within the compass of this 
little volume Mr. Cornish has provided, for 
those who store up (often for reproduction) 
examples from outlying districts of the eccen- 
tricities which form part and parcel of that 
strangely heterogeneous whole which we term our 
national character, a specimen at once so rare 
and curious that those who have not actually 
dwelt among Tre, Pol, and Pen themselves, so as 
to know them as they are in their own “‘ delect- 
able duchy,” might well be disposed to regard 
it as unique. A smuggler, ‘ with all appliances 
and means to boot,” and withal possessed of 
spiritual experiences recorded by himself, is not 
the type of man one meets with every day, or 
expects to pass when walking down the Strand. 
We doubt whether Confucius himself, when 
formulating his ‘ Rules of Propriety,’ could have 
found place in them for a combination of mental 
attitudes so diverse. To be serious, however, 
while turning the pages of this little book we 
have found the thought constantly recurring, 
‘* How this would have delighted George Eliot !” 
How would not the author of ‘Adam Bede’ 
have been charmed to spell out the traits of the 
character which are here revealed, and which, 
let us add, the editor has set before us with so 
great tact and tenderness ; the self-delineation 
of the mind of a brave young skipper, firm and 
popular with those under his command, who in 
the year 1777, at the age of twenty-eight, being 
part owner and commander of a cutter engaged 
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in contraband trade, and carrying sixteen guns 
and thirty-six men in defiance of the laws of his 
country, yet madea law of his own that swearing 
on board should be ‘‘poneshed,” and furthermore 
convicted himself of the impure motive of pride 
in so doing, because he wanted ‘‘to be noted as 
sumething out of the common way.” In com- 
mending to our readers this singular autobio- 
graphy, we commend also to them Mr. Cornish’s 
introductory remarks on the!influence of the 
followers of Wesley and the system they pur- 
sued, which provide, of course, the key to the 
situation. 


Untess he is gifted with superhuman mag- 
nanimity, Chief-Inspector Littlechild, who has 
lately published his Reminiscences at the Leaden- 
halj Press, must look somewhat askance on the 
efforts of Dr. Conan Doyle. Sherlock Holmes 
has practically spoiled the market for some time 
to come for genuine detective stories. Truth 
in these matters may be as strange, but it is 
not nearly so attractive or artistic, as fiction, the 
dénotments in particular being often lamentably 
tame and unexciting. Mr. Littlechild has not 
been very happily inspired in the arrangement of 
his reminiscences, the earlier chaptersof which are 
amongst the least interesting in the book, and 
his narrative style is not exactly distinguished. 
Still he has had many curious experiences in 
the course of his professional career, and he is 
entirely to be commended for the candour with 
which he owns up to his failures. The book, 
in short, is full of admirable materials for the 
novelist or playwright, and is especially strong in 
its descriptions of the modus operandi of forgers 
and swindlers, the ingenuity displayed by the 
latter in some cases being truly miraculous. 
Some of the author’s observations are not only 
interesting in themselves, but admit of curious 
exemplification. He is no believer in ‘‘ honour 
among thieves,” and tells more than one story 
of sharpers duping their colleagues. In another 
place he remarks that a man’s habits are often 
a greater clue to his identification than his 
appearance, and adds: ‘‘ I remember that one 
of my swindling prisoners had a great craze for 
cockatoos. He never saw a cockatoo adver- 
tised for sale without going after it...... In this 
case I enticed the man to a particular place to 
inspect a ‘ beautiful specimen,’ and he fell into 
the trap.” Perhaps the most extraordinary 
passage in the whole book is the following : 
**The effect of fright produced by a totally 
unexpected arrest is very varied in its nature. 
I recollect one person, who looked perfectly 
cool a moment before, suddenly throw [sic] off a 
vapour like steam, completely enveloping him 
in a cloud, which was the strangest thing I have 
ever witnessed.” 


Humours and Oddities of the London Police 
Courts. Mlustrated and edited by ‘‘ Dogberry.” 
(Leadenhall Press.)— This excessively dreary 
book is made up of a collection of police-court 
cases, which ‘‘ Dogberry” considers ‘‘ curious 
and amusing.” These cases are strung 
together in chapters under such headings as 
** Love in Court,” “‘ Religion in Court,” &. We 
are quite willing to credit ‘‘ Dogberry” with 
all the diligence he claims for laying so many 
forgotten newspapers under contribution, mis- 
placed as we may think it, but it is impossible 
to agree with his suggestion that the incidents 
gain point and piquancy from their truth : even 
** Dogberry ” himself could hardly have invented 
duller stories. 


Memoirs of a Landlady. By George R. Sims. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—Our ‘English Zola ” or 
our “‘ present-day Dickens ” (quicunque libentius 
audit) is wonderfully prolific with his ingenious 
pen. It was only last Easter that the Atheneum 
had the pleasure of reviewing one of his books, 
and already there is another of much the same 
sort, full of landladies and lodgers, of lodging- 
house servants and of ‘‘third-floor mysteries.” 
In this volume a garrulous landlady tells tales 


fidently be expected from Mr. Sims, confines 
herself consistently to the traditional view of 
lodging-house keepers and their victims. Most 
of the stories are in Mr. Sims’s more sportive 
manner, though the book is not wanting in a 
specimen of the author’s well-known pathos. 


The Imperial Institute Year-Book is chiefly 
valuable on account of its trade statistics, which 
are extremely important, giving a very full view, 
as regards both quantities and values, of the 
trade of the British Empire. The volume has 
been improved since the first year of issue. 


Mr. Musketv’s position as medical officer to 
the Government of New South Wales will give 
authority to The Art of Living in Australia 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode) ; and it is with feelings 
akin to disappointment that the reader will 
find that there is little in this volume 
which is new. That a consumption of meat 
nearly thrice as great per head as that in 
England is unsuited to a warmer climate is 
obvious, and that a similarly inordinate use 
of tea and tobacco must be injurious to health 
will be generally acknowledged ; but all the 
hygienic rules, the ‘‘ pentagon of health,” viz., 
ablutions, bedroom ventilation, clothing, diet,and 
exercise, are of universal application, and many 
of the more minute directions —e. g., ‘‘ the finger 
nails should be trimmed in a bow shape, and 
the corners rounded off, while the skin near the 
root of the nail, which tends to grow over the 
lanula, should be repressed into position by 
means of any suitable appliance ; on the con- 
trary, those of the foot should be cut squarish 
in shape with a hollowed out centre so as to 
prevent the nail from ingrowing ”—are indis- 
putable, but they have no particular connexion 
with Australia. Nor can much besaid for the forty 
or fifty pages of recipes for well-known English 
dishes, kangaroo - tail soup being omitted. 
We regret to notice these blemishes, for there 
are two or three valuable chapters on the 
splendid climate, which the writer treats of 
exhaustively. He supplies, too, an interesting 
account of the prospects of viticulture, of its 
present position, and the making of wine, for 
which he predicts a brilliant future. He adds 
some practical suggestions as to the introduction 
of useful vegetables suitable to the country, and 
for the development of deep-sea fishing—as to 
the latter it is to be feared that he is over 
sanguine. We cordially agree that if Austra- 
lians ate more fresh vegetables and fruit and 


much improvement would be effected. This is 
the chief lesson to be drawn from this book. 


In a brochure of sixty-four pages M. Alexandre 
Boutroue, who has been employed in archeo- 
logical missions by the French Foreign Office, 
has described L’ Algérie et la Tunisie a travers 
les Ages (Paris, Leroux). As a reprint of 
lectures (including the ‘‘applaudissements ”’ of 
the audience) which were illustrated by lantern 
views, it loses much of its point by the absence 
of the photographs which explain the text. But 
this is the less to be regretted since M. Boutroue’s 
rapid survey of the traces of various civilizations 
in the Barbary states is too brief and inade- 
quate to serve any useful purpose. He has 
taken far too wide a field for the time at his 
disposal ; and though he evidently knowsa good 
deal about parts of his subject, he is manifestly 
unable to do justice to them in these few pages. 
Lectures of this sort may possibly excite curiosity 
and stimulate study among the audience, whom 
they are more likely to confuse by an undigested 
hotchpotch of ‘‘ facts”; but they are essentially 
ephemeral, and should not be printed. Polli- 
ticians, however, may derive some amusement 
from M. Boutroue’s defence of the colonizing 
genius of France as displayed in Algiers, com- 
pared with his deprecation of similar annexa- 
tion in treating of Tunis. He wisely ignores 
the dubious diplomatic transactions which pre- 
ceded the annexation of both countries, and 





of herself and her lodgers, and, as might con- 


consumed pure wine instead of doctored spirits ! 


as eminently successful which does not pay ity 
own way. 


No less distinguished a writer than Mr, Halj 
Caine has joined the ranks of the authors of 
guide-books, and has written an excellent hand. 
book to The Little Manx Island (Douglas, Steam 
Packet Co.), of which he is so fond.—Cruisi 
in the Broads has led several who have enjoyed 
it to run across to Holland, and it is no wonder 
that Mr. Davies, who has compiled a handbook 
to the Broads, has printed in Cruising in the 
Netherlands (Jarrold & Sons) an account of hig 
experience of Dutch waterways. Mr. Davies 
writes pleasantly enough, but he ignores the 
historical interest of the places he visited, 
The illustrations, which are from photo. 
graphs, had better have been omitted 
and an adequate map inserted. A firm like 
Messrs. Jarrold should really be ashamed of 
inserting such a thing as the map they have 
supplied.—Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall have 
sent us a new edition of The Gossiping Guide to 
Wales.—The New Guide to Bristol and Clifton, 
by Mr. James Baker (Baker & Son), is a good 
deal above the average local guide.— Mr. Stan- 
ford has sent us new editions of his convenient 
‘*Tourist’s Guides,” those to North Devon and 
South Devon and The West Riding of Yorkshire, 
—Messrs. Ward & Lock have brought out 
handbooks to Killarney Lakes, Londonderry, 
and the Donegal Highlands, and the Isle of Man, 


Mr. StanrorpD has published a Chart of the 
British Islands prepared for the Naval Man- 
ewuvres of 1824, showing the area of the manceuvre 
field and the territory assigned to each side, and 
containing in the margin a list of the fleets, 
The chart gives the soundings of the whole of 
the Channel, Irish Channel, and Atlantic coasts 
of the United Kingdom, except the extreme 
north, and of the east coast from the Channel 
to the mouth of the Humber. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology, 
Sanderson’s (R. E.) What is the Church ? Eight Sermons, 2/6 
Political Economy. 
Brassey’s (Lord) Work and Wages, edited by J. Potter, 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Baedeker’s (K.) The Dominion of Canada, Handbook for 
Travellers, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Philology. 

Schiller’s Wallensteins Lager and Die Piccolomini, edited by 
K. H. Breul, 12mo. 3/6 cl. ) ; 
Steel’s (G@.) An English Grammarand Analysis, cr. 8vo. 3/6cl. 

Se: tence, 
Burton’s (W. K.) The Water Supply of Towns, 25/ cl. 
Naturalist (A) on the Prowl, or in the Jungle, by E. H. A., 
cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 

Savage's (G. C.) New Truths in Ophthalmology, 6/ net, cl. 
Taylor's (J. E.) Theoretical Mechanics : Fluids, er. 8vo. 2/6 ch 
General Literature. 

Book (A) of Absurdities, by an Old Volunteer, 2/6 bds. 

Cambridge University Examination Papers, Michaelmas 
Term, 1893, Vol. 23, 4to. 15/ cl. 

Furse’s (Col. G. A.) The Organization and Administration of 
the Lines of Communication in War, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Nisbet's (H.) Valdmer the Viking, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Russell’s (D.) A Hidden Chain, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Savage’s (R. H.) The Princess of Alaska, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Walford’s (L. B.) Ploughed, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN. 

Theology. f 
Arnold (C. F.): Caesarius v. Arelate u. die gallische Kirche 
seiner Zeit, 16m. x 
Rohrbach (P.): Der Schluss des Markusevangeliums, 1m, 20, 
Geography and Travel. 

Brunache (P.): Le Centre de l’Afrique, 6fr. 

Chabrand (E£.): Chine-Japon, 4fr. 

Philology. 2 
Apologie des Apuleius von Madaura, iibers. v. F. Weiss, 2m. 
Avicenne: Traités mystiques, Texte arabe accompagné de 
'Explication en Frangais, par A. F. Mebren, Part 3, 6m. 
Meyer-Litibke (W.): Gr tik der romanischen Sprachen, 
Vol. 2, Part 2, 8m. 








Centenaire de la Fondation du Muséum d’Histoire Naturelle, 
— commémoratif par les Professeurs du Muséum, 
80fr. 

Jacobson (J.): Gesammelte Briefe, Vol. 2, 12m. 

Lebiez (L.): L’Electricien amateur, 4fr. 50. 

General Literature. 

D’Esparbés (G.): Les Yeux clairs, 3fr. 50. 

Gilon (E.): La Franc-ma¢onnerie moderne, dfr. 50. 

Guyon (E.): Un Compagnon de Voyage, 3fr. 50. 

Lambelin (R.): Fils de Chouan, 3fr. 50. 





does not explain how a colony can be cited 


Létang (L ): Le Roi s’ennuie, 3fr. 50. 
Vély (A.): Contes panachés, 3fr. 50. 
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THE BICENTENARY FESTIVAL AT HALLE. 

Sucu celebrations as this are, as it were, com- 
ing into fashion. First, within our memory, 
came the tercentenary of Leyden, some twenty 
ears ago, @ magnificent feast and pageant, 
which appears to have brought in the desire for 
such commemorations ; recently we have had 
Edinburgh, Heidelberg, Bologna, Dublin, now 
Halle, and presently will come the quater- 
centenary at Aberdeen. The programme of 
such ceremonies cannot but be uniform: 
orations, receptions of foreign delegates, pro- 
cessions, religious services, banquets, confer- 
ring of honorary degrees, and, above all, private 
hospitalities. But in the organization, which 
is an affair of no small difficulty and complexity, 
come the contrasts. These latter are not worth 
mentioning when they are merely determined by 
thecomparative wealth of resources of the univer- 
sities; aS an index of national character and 
traditions they are instructive in themselves, 
and will serve as lessons for future celebrations. 
Thus, if we compare Halle with Dublin, as the 
most recent pair in the list, the German city 
holds its own well as regards the orations of the 
Rector Beyschlag, who stood out among the 
local speakers, just as the Provost of Trinity 
College showed himself a master of the art in 
Dublin. But the Rector’s eloquence was rather 
exquisitely polished and felicitous than strong 
and natural like the Provost’s. He delivered one 
state oration, and perhaps twenty-five replies 
to various addresses or toasts during the cere- 
monies. Everywhere he was ready and on the 
spot, composing the most elegant and rich varia- 
tions upon his somewhat monotonous theme. 
For those who addressed him were almost ex- 
dusively German officials or professors ; only 
one foreigner was formally permitted to speak, 
nor was any language heard but German. This 
was the first great contrast to Dublin, where as 
many foreigners as possible were put forward 
to speak in their respective tongues, while 
the hosts kept in the background. At Halle 
foreigners were invited to look on at a 
German feast, where German officials and pro- 
fessors congratulated one another. This was 
partly from tradition, partly from national habit. 
To Halle belongs chiefly the honour of having 
banished the exclusive use of Latin in teaching, 
and this falls in with the new German craze of 
expelling all foreign words (especially French) 
from ordinary intercourse. The prominence of 
the official world was also very characteristic of 
the nation. At the state reception in the awa 
there spoke first, of course, Prince Albrecht, on 
the part of the Emperor; and then some fifteen 
officials, great and small, mostly connected with 
the province of Saxony or some neighbouring 
town, addressed the Rector, and were in turn 
addressed by him. Then the whole body of 
German universities spoke through a single 
representative, Prof. Weinhold, of Berlin ; the 
whole of the foreign through one Italian, 
Seraphini, who chanced to know German. The 
Prince had ordered that the ceremony must 
not exceed a limit of time, in which he acted 
wisely, But no one thought of curtailing the 
German officials—nay, even several interlarded 
themselves into the programme, and swelled the 
list ; the foreigners were squeezed out. 


With this exuberance of nationality agreed 
also the omission of any formal reception, or 
levee, of delegates either by Prince Albrecht 
or by the Rector. At Dublin this was among 
the most interesting and practical items of the 
Programme, for the presentation by name 
enabled many to learn the personal appearance 
famous men. At Halle it was omitted, nor 
vas there any official list printed of the strangers, 
though every German visitor, great and small, 
‘ppeared in the Festschrift every day. This 
predominance of the local and provincial in the 
fast was somewhat counterbalanced by the 
festal procession, which wound its way through 
the picturesque streets on a splendid summer's 





day, as was the case in Dublin. The crowd of 
officials in uniform here only extended the length 
of the show, without excluding the splendid 
robes of the foreigners ; and this was truly the 
most impressive scene of all. The religious 
services, too, were short, and the music was 
admirable. The stately singing of great cho- 
rales by the whole audience was varied with the 
performances of an excellent choir, Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Jubilate in c (eight parts) being pecu- 
liarly fine. 

As for the banquets, the select one given by 
the town to Prince Albrecht did not include 
the foreign visitors; the larger one of 500 
people was very handsome, and the scene 
festive in many senses. Thestudents who were 
there were not many, and seemed to keep their 
heads admirably. How many speeches were 
then made to the accompaniment of knives and 
forks—there were fixed speeches set down be- 
tween each course—it would be hard to say. 
There was also a huge afternoon party given on 
the island to 5,000 people, and a great evening 
Commers, both with unlimited beer and much 
music and speaking. As regards honorary 
degrees, three considerations, all strange to 
England, dominated the selection, and it is 
most desirable that this should be well under- 
stood. In the first place, every such degree costs 
the usual fees, which some one has to pay into 
some fund, and for this reason the total number 
did not exceed seventeen. Secondly, it is 
thought incorrect to promote to a degree 
any man who already holds a similar degree 
elsewhere. This excluded all the eminent senior 
men both at home and abroad. Thirdly, the 
selection was made long before the names of the 
delegates were known, and without any regard 
to their presence. Two were conferred on most 
worthy Englishmen—on Mr. Kenyon, of the 
British Museum, who is known to most Ger- 
mans for his unfailing courtesy, and on Mr. 
Armitage Robinson, of Cambridge, a theologian 
of mark. This sound view was also expressed, 
that to young and rising men a degree is of 
more value than to those who are already 
covered with honours. Hence Sir G. Stokes, 
who was present from Cambridge, received no 
recognition. 

All these points will be of value to the future 
organizers of such ceremonies. The last surely 
is worthy of imitation, some of the others per- 
haps not so. But nowhere will the private 
hospitalities of professors or students be out- 
done. The most cordial reception was given 
to many in simple German homes ; every nerve 
was strained to please foreign tastes, and, as 
usual, the students aided nobly in the task of 
entertainment. The famous clubs, of which we 
hear so much, had open evenings, of which that of 
the Tuisconia, calledafter anative heroin Tacitus, 
whose name is more than doubtful, and the 
Fridericiana, may be noted. The first is an asso- 
ciation in which the theological element, so 
strong at Halle, is largely represented. But it 
is not on this account that they have adopted 
the rule of refusing duels and settling affairs 
of honour by a university court. There are 
some other such clubs now elsewhere, and the 
fashion will, no doubt, spread with increasing 
civilization in Germany. The second is parti- 
cularly a musical society, where glees and part- 
songs are sung in a manner rare indeed, and 
from a special selection printed privately for 
the members. In both, as, in fact, among the 
rest of the clubs, every possible courtesy and 
attention was shown to every stranger whom 
they were able to discover. Among them there 
is also an American colony of students, who 
helped the guests ignorant of German, and who 
added not a little to the charm of the festivities 
by their cheerful courtesy. 











A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Part I.—Eprtiones Principgs. 


. (1.) 
[Pauline : 1833.] 

Pauline ; | A | Fragment of a Confession. | 
Plus ne suis ce que j’ai été, | Et ne le scaurois 
jamais étre. | Marot. | London : | Saunders and 
Otley, Conduit Street. | 1833. 

Collation :—Large 12mo., pp. 71: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with imprint ‘ London: | 
Ibotson and Palmer, Printers, Savoy Street, 
Strand,” at the foot of the reverse), pp. 1-2; Ex- 
tract from “H. Cor. Agrippa, De Occult. Phil.” 
dated ‘“ London, January, 1833. V.A. XX.,”* with 
blank reverse, pp. 3-4; and Text, pp. 5-71. The 
headline is‘ Pauline’ throughout, upon both sides 
of the page. The imprint is repeated at the foot of 
p.71. The poem is dated at the end, “ Richmond, 
October 22, 1832.” 

Issued in drab boards, with white paper back- 
label bearing the single word ‘ Pauline.’ 

[Second Edition: 1886.] 

No second edition of ‘Pauline’ was published 
until 1886, when a facsimile reprint was prepared 
with Mr. Browning’s permission, and issued by the 
Browning Society to its members. The following 
is a transcript of the title-page :— 

Pauline; | A Fragment of a Confession. | 
By | Robert Browning. | A Reprint of the 
Original Edition of 1833. | Edited | by Thomas 
J. Wise. | London : | Printed by Richard Clay 
and Sons. | 1886. 

The collation is identical with that given for the 
first edition, with the addition of twelve prelimina 
pages, as follows : Half-title, Title-page (as above), 
Certificate of issue, Fly-title to Prefatory Note (eac 
with blank reverse), pp. i-viii; Prefatory Note 
pp. ix-xi; and p. xii, blank. 

Issued in drab boards, with white paper back- 
label, precisely similar to the binding of the first 
edition. Four hundred copies were printed. There 
were also twenty-five copies upon large hand-made 
paper, and four upon pure vellum. The size of 
these was demy octavo. 


[Paracelsus : 1835.] 

Paracelsus. | By Robert Browning. 
don: | Published by | Effingham Wilson, 
Exchange. | MDCCCXXXv. 

Collation :—Small octavo, pp. xii+216 : consistin 
of Half-title (with imprint: ‘London : | Printe 
by G. Eccles, 101, Fenchurch Street,” upon the 
centre of the reverse) pp. i-ii; Title-page, as above 
(with blank reverse), pp. iii-iv; Dedication “To 
the Comte A. De Ripert-Monclar” (with blank 
reverse) pp. v-vi; Preface pp. vii-ix; p. x is 
blank; ‘ Persons” (with blank reverse) pp. xi-xii; 
Text pp. 1-200; and “Note” pp. 201-216. There 
are headlines throughout. The imprint — “G. 
Eccles, Printer, 101 Fenchurch street, London”— 
is repeated at the foot of last page. 

Issued in drab boards, with white paper back- 
label. The published price was six shillings. 

First reprinted in the two volumes of collected 
Poems, issued by Chapman & Hall in 1849. 


Lon- 
oyal 


(3.) 
[Strafford : ee 

Strafford: | An Historical Tragedy. | By 
Robert Browning, | Author of ‘ Paracelsus.’ 
London : | Printed for | Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman, | Paternoster- 
Row. | 1837. 

Collation :—Octavo, pp. viii+132: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with blank reverse, imprint 
at foot: “London: | Printed by A. Spottiswoode, 
New-street-Square”’), pp. i-ii; Dedication, “To 
William C. Macready, Esq.” (with blank reverse), 
pp. iii-iv; Preface pp. v- vi; Dramatis Persone 
(with advertisement of ‘Sordello’ upon the re- 
verse) pp. vii-viii; and Text pp. 1-131. There are 
headlines throughout. The imprint is repeated 
upon the reverse of the last page. . ? 

Issued in drab-coloured paper wrappers, with white 
paper label on side, which reads—‘ Strafford : | An 
Historical Tragedy, | By | Robert Browning. | Price 
43.” 

In 1882 an “Acting Edition” was printed (in 
small 8vo.) for the use of the pupils of the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls. : 

Another edition, small 8vo., was published in 1884, 
with a preface by Miss E. H. Hickey, and an intro- 
duction by S. R. Gardiner. 

* In a letter dated November 5th, 1886, addressed to 
myself, Mr. Browning writes: ‘“*V.A. XX. is the Latin 
abbreviation of ‘ Vixi annos ’—I was twenty years old—that 
is, the imaginary subject of the poem was of that age.” 
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(4.) 
[Sordello: 1840.] 
Sordello. | By Robert Browning. | London: 
| Edward Moxon, Dover Street. | mpcccx.. 


Collation :— Post octavo, pp. iv-+254 : consisting of 
Half-title (with blank reverse) pp. i-ii; Title-page, 
as above ~~ blank reverse, containing imprint in 
centre—“ London :| Bradbury and Evans, Printers, 
| Whitefriars ’’), pp. iii-iv; and Text pp. 1-254. The 
imprint is repeated upon the reverse of the last 


e, 
ssued in drab boards, with white paper back- 
label; the published price being six_ shillings. 
“ Remainder ” copies were put up in two forms : (1) 
green cloth with white paper back-label, and (2) 
green cloth lettered in gilt across the back. 
‘Sordello’ was not republished in separate form 
until 1863, when it was included in the collected 
works of that date. Several alterations were made 
in the text. Concerning these, Mr. Browning writes : 
“T did at one time intend to re-write much of it 
[‘ Sordello ’), but changed my mind,—and the edition 
which I re-printed was the same in all respects as 
its predecessor—only with an elucidatory heading to 
ah page, and some few alterations, presumably for 
the = in the text—such as occur in most of my 
works.” 


(5.) 
[Bells and Pomegranates : 1841-6. ] 


No. 1. 

Bells and Pomegranates. | No. i. — Pippa 
Passes. | By Robert Browning, | Author of 
‘Paracelsus.’ | London: | Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street. | mpcccx11. 

Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 16: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with “ Advertisement ”* upon 
the reverse), pp. 1-2; and Text pp. 3-16. There are 
headlines throughout. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title- 
page (enclosed within an ornamental double-ruled 

rame) reproduced upon the front; “Price Six- 
pence” being added at top, and the imprint— 
r aed and Evans, Printers, Whitefriars ’—at 
oot. 


No. 2. 

Bells and Pomegranates. | No. ii. — King 
Victor and King Charles. | By Robert Browning, 
Author of ‘Paracelsus.’ | London : | Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. | mpcccxL11. 


Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 20: consisting of 
Half-title§ (with blank reverse) pp. 1-2; Title-page, 
as above (with “ Advertisement” upon the reverse), 
pp. 3-4; and Text pp. 5-20. There are headlines 
throughout. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title- 
si (enclosed within an ornamental double-ruled 

rame) reproduced upon the front; “Price One 
Shilling” being adde 
before—at foot. 


at top, and the imprint—as 


No. 3. 

Bells and Pomegranates. | No. iii.—Dramatic 
Lyrics. | By Robert Browning, | Author of 
‘ Paracelsus.’ | London: | Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street. | mpcccxL11. 


Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 16: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with “ Advertisement” upon 
reverse), pp. 1-2; and Text pp. 3-16. There are head- 
lines throughout. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title- 
page pone within an ornamental double-ruled 
frame) reproduced upon the front; “Price One 
Shilling ” being added at the top, and the imprint 
—as before—at foot. 





* This ‘‘ Advertisement,” which has not been reprinted in 
any later edition, reads as follows :— 

“Two or three years ago I wrote a Play, about which the 
chief matter I care to recollect at present is, that a Pit-full 
of good people applauded it : ever since, I have been de- 
sirous of doing something in the same way that should 
better reward their attention. What follows, I mean for the 
first of a series of Dramatical Pieces, to come out at intervals; 
and I amuse myself by fancying that the cheap mode in 
which they appear, will for once help me to a sort of Pit- 
audience again. Of course such a work must go on no 
a than it is liked; and to provide against a too certain 
and but too possible contingency, let me hasten to say now 
—what, if I were sure of success, I would try to say circum- 
stantially enough at the close—that I dedicate my best 
intentions most admiringly to the author of ‘Ion ’—most 
affectionately to Serjeant Talfourd. ROBERT BROWNING.” 

t The colour of these wrappers varies somewhat in dif- 
ferent examples, some being a pale cream colour, whilst 
others are a light brown. 

4 4 of the wrappers of each part contains a list of 
“* Cheap Editions of Popular Works” published by Moxon. 
Advert ti of ‘Pi lsus,’ ‘ Sordello,’ and Bells and 
—— . — appear upon p. 3 of the wrappers of all ex- 

When binding the eight numbers into one volume this 
= should, of course, be inserted at the commence- 








Contents. 
Page Page 
Queen-Worship :— 

(i) Rude) and the 
y of Tripoli 12 

(ii) Christina a 
. 3 Madhouse Cells __ ... 13 
Italy and France... 4 Through the Metidja 
Camp and Cloister ... 5 to Abd-el-Kadr. 1842 14 
In a Gondola ... .. 7 The Pied Piper of 
Artemis Prologuizes... 9 Hamelin won Sa 
Waring ... Bs ooo BO 


Cavalier Tunes :— 
(i) Marching Along 3 
(ii) Give a Rouse... 3 
(iii) My Wife Ger- 

trude és sis 


No. 4. 

Bells and Pomegranates. | No. iv.—The Re- 
turn of the Druses. | A Tragedy. | In Five Acts. 
| By Robert Browning. | Author of ‘Para- 
celsus.’ | London: | Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. | mpcccxLiI. 


Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 19: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with list of “ Persons” upon 
the reverse), pp. 1-2; and Text pp. 3-19. There 
are headlines throughout. Messrs. Bradbury & 
Evans’s imprint is placed in the centre of the 
reverse of p, 19. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title- 
page (enclosed within an ornamental double-ruled 
frame) reproduced upon the front; “ Price One 
Shilling ” being added at top, and the imprint—as 
before—at foot. 

No. 5. 


Bells and Pomegranates. | No. v.—A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon. | A Tragedy, | In three Acts. | 
By Robert Browning, | Author of ‘ Paracelsus.’ 

| London : | Edward Moxon, Dover Street. | 
MDCCCXLIII. 

Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 16: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with list of “Persons” upon 
the reverse), pp. 1-2; and Text pp. 3-16. There 
are headlines throughout. Messrs. Bradbury & 
Evans’s imprint occurs at the foot of p. 16. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title- 
page (enclosed within an ornamental double-ruled 
frame) reproduced upon the front; “Price One 
Shilling” being added at top, and the imprint-as 
before—at foot. 

[Second Edition.] 

Part V. is the only one of the eight numbers 
of ‘Bells and Pomegranates’ which passed into a 
second edition. This latter agrees with the first 
edition in every particular, save that it has the 
words “Second Edition” above the publisher’s 
imprint upon both title-page and wrapper. 


No. 6. 

Bells and Pomegranates. | No. vi.—Colombe’s 
Birthday. | A Play, | in Five Acts. | By Robert 
Browning, | Author of ‘ Paracelsus.’ | ‘‘ Ivy and 
violet, what do ye here, | With blossom and 
shoot in the warm spring weather, | Hiding the 
arms of Monchenci and Vere?” | Hanmer. | 
London: | Edward Moxon, Dover Street. | 
MDCCCXLIV. 


Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 20: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with “ Dedication—To Barry 
Cornwall ’—and list of “ Persons” upon the reverse), 
pp. 1-2; and Text pp. 3-20. There are headlines 
throughout. Messrs, Bradbury & Evans’s imprint 
occurs at the foot of p. 20. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title- 
page (enclosed within an ornamental double-ruled 
frame) reproduced upon the front; “Price One 
Shilling” being added at top, and the imprint—as 
before—at foot. 

No. 7 


Bells and Pomegranates. | No. vii. | Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics. | By Robert Browning, 
| Author of ‘ Paracelsus.’ | London : | Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. | mpcccxtv. 


Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 24: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with “ Dedication—To John 
Kenyon” —and “Contents” upon the reverse), 
pp. 1-2; and Text pp. 3-24. There are headlines 
throughout. Messrs. Bradbury & Evans’s imprint 
occurs at the foot of p, 20. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title- 
page (enclosed within an ornamental double-ruled 
frame) reproduced upon the front; “Price Two 
Shillings” being added at top, and the imprint—as 
before—at foot. 


Contents. 
Page Page 
“How they brought The Lost Leader... 8 
the Good News from The Lost Mistress 8 
Ghent to Aix” .. 3 Home Thoughts from 
Pictor Ignotus . 4 Abroad ie | 
Italy in England ... 4 The Tomb at St. Prax- 
England in Italy .. 5 ed’s ... mae - 





<<< 


Page Page 
Garden Fancies :— Earth’s Immortalities 9 
(i) The Flower’s Song : “ Nay but ou, 

Name sas -» 10 who do not love 
(ii) Sibrandus Schaf- Ut ee 
naburgensis _... 10 The Boyand the Ange] 19 
France and Spain :— Night and Morning .., 
(i) The Laboratory 11 Claret and Tokay 
(ii) The Confessional 11 Saul... .., 
The Flight of the Time’s Revenges 
Duchess ... 12 The Glove 


No. 8. 
} {Bells and Pomegranates. | No. viii. and last, | 
Luria ; | and | A Soul’s Tragedy. | By Robert 
Browning, | Author of ‘ Paracelsus.’ | Lon. 
don: | Edward Moxon, Dover Street, | 
MDCCCXLVI. 

Collation :—Royal octavo, pp. 32: consisting of 
Title-page, as above (with imprint — “ London: 
Bradbury and Evans, Printers, Whitefriars ”—in the 
centre of the reverse), ig oie Dedication “To Walter 
Savage Landor ” (with list of ‘‘ Persons” upon the 
reverse) pp. 3-4; Text of ‘ Luria’ pp. 5-20; Fly-title 
to ‘A Soul’s Tragedy’ (with note of explanation* 
upon the reverse) pp. 21-22; and Text of ‘A Soul's 
Tragedy’ pp. 23-32. There are headlines throughout, 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans’s imprint occurs at the 
foot of p. 20. 

Issued in yellow paper wrappers, with the title. 
page (enclosed within an ornamental double-ruled 
frame) reproduced upon the front; “ Price Two 
Shillings and Sixpence” being added at top, and 
the imprint—as before—at foot. 

Note.—The text of ‘Bells and Pomegranates’ is 
printed in double columns, surrounded by plain 


rules. 
[Collected Issue. ] 


Upon the completion of the series “ remainder” 
copies of the eight numbers of ‘ Bells and Pome. 
granates’ were made up into one volume, and 
issued in dark stamped cloth of various colours 
All such “ remainder” copies contain the “ second” 
edition of Part V., and, of course, do not include 
the original wrappers. 


o 


SRrses 


Tuomas J. Wiss. 








A PSEUDO-GOTHIC INSCRIPTION. 
Headington Hill, Oxford, Aug. 4, 1894. 

Ir may be worth pointing out that formulas 
similar to the ‘‘Thebal Guth Guthani ” dis- 
cussed in the issues of the Atheneum for 
July 14th and 28th occur, at any rate, as early 
as the eleventh century, and hence (whilst cer- 
tainly not Gothic) can yet have no reference to 
the twelfth-century St. Theobald of Thann, The 
words in question are found in a short charm, 
written in an eleventh-century hand on a fly- 
leaf of the Bodleian MS. Auct. F. 3, 6. The 
charm itself, which I published a few years ago 
in the Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren 
Sprachen, vol. lxxxiv. p. 323, runs as follows: 
‘*+ thebal guttatim aurum & thus de. t Abra 
iesus. + Alabraiesus. + Galabra iesus. t wit 
pone dworh. on .iii. ofleetan writ.” Below is 
written in capitals THEBAL GUTTANI (the 
last two letters very faint), whilst above a lineof 
capitals has been erased, of which the only letters 
still legible are GUTT. A. S. Naprer. 


I nave to thank Prof. Martin, of Strasbourg, 
for his suggestion regarding my magic formula. 
In one point he has, however, misunders 
my interpretation of it, and on his misunder- 
standing based an objection. For my explana- 
tion ‘‘Thebal deus deorum” he substitutes 
another, ‘‘ Thebal deus Gotorum,” and remarks 


* This note, which has not been reprinted, reads as 
follows :—‘‘ Here ends my first Series of ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,’ and I take the opportunity of explaining, in reply 
to inquiries, that I only meant by that title to indicate a0 
endeavour towards something like an alternation, or mix- 
ture, of music with discoursing, sound with sense, poe 
with thought ; which looks too ambitious, thus pak ee | 
so the symbol was preferred. It is little to the purpose, 
that such is oan one of the most familiar of the many 
Rabbinical (and Patristic) accugietiona of the phrase; 
because I confess that, letting authority alone, I cuppa 
the bare words, in such juxtaposition, would sufficient 
convey the desired meaning. ‘Faith and good works 
another fancy, for instance, and perhaps no easier to 4 
at: yet Giotto placed a pomegranate fruit in the hand 
Dante, and Raffaelle crowned his Theolo; (in the 
* Camera della ne 2 with blossoms of the same; a 
if the Bellari and Vasari would be sure to come after, a! 
explain that it was merely ‘ simbolo delle buone rere 
qual Pomo; to fu perd usato nelle vesti del Pontetice 
appresso gli Ebrei.’ R. B. 
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a = 
then quite rightly that the genitive plural of 
the Goths in Gothic would be Gutane, not 

” TI cannot understand how this 





“ ane. 
wi by om of his was possible, since a whole para- 
ngel 19 h of my article was devoted to an explana- 
8... % [i tion of the form of ‘‘Guthani,” and I expressly 
~ 2 JF gated that Thebal was addressed as ‘God of 


® [ Gods,” not “God of the Goths.” Thus Prof. 
:.. 3 [f Martin creates the ‘‘ queer supposition ” that the 

Goths might have called the devil their own god. 
[still confess not to know who Thebal is, as I had 


ee doubts about it when writing the little article. 
= [thought of St. Theobaldus first, as I knew a 
| R- Bf tone with that inscription. The Transactions 
bei of the International Folk-lore Congress of 1892 
i contain in their appendix a picture of a little 
~ = ic stone, which bears on it the words 
-in the | “Theolabd hoolo” (not having the volume at 
Walter hand I quote from memory). The lab is appa- 
on the ff rently to be changed into bal, similar mistakes 
y-title occurring frequently in engraved words. I am 
ne inclined to interpret hoolo as holy. But I am 
ghout not quite convinced that the saint is also part 
at the § of my magic formula. Dr. Deecks’s interpreta- 
’ tion of the syllable cut as C(onfessor) V(enera- 
iitle. ff tilis) T(utor) is a little artificial, and the place 
; — of *Thanum ” as part of the formula seems to 
, and me not entirely certain either. 
Another point should not be forgotten. Who- 
es’is f ever Thebal may have been, the two words guth 
Plain quihani are pure Gothic, and mean deus deorum. 
Now it occurs occasionally that by chance, 7. e., by 
der” isspelling, by abbreviating, by combining two 
ome. fg Fords in one, or by dividing one word into parts, 
inthe middle of a certain text, there originates 
lous. (fs word of a foreign language. All decipherers 
ond”  ofinscriptions have to greatly suffer from this 
clude @ jificulty. But that two words beside each 


. other, two absolutely correct forms of another 

f language, which belong even syntactically toge- 
ther, and have a clear meaning besides, should 
originate in that way is very little probable, 
though, of course, by no means impossible. 








304, 
ulas The fact that addresses like deus deoruwm are 
dis- § tther frequent in such conjunctions adds still 
for some probability to this interpretation. I do 
arly not regard the matter as finally settled. Pro- 
cer- §§ bably only the discovery of more similar in- 
eto @ sriptions can give a final certainty. Perhaps 
The some of the readers of the Athencewm can furnish 
rm, § swith new material. ALEXANDER TILLE. 
fly- § 
The M 

" ILTON AND RANDOLPH. 
- No lines of Milton are better known than 
rg: ‘hese in ‘ L’Allegro ’:— 
bra —— a daughter fair 

: So buxom, blithe, and debonair ; 
nié @ and, by passing them over without a note, Prof. 


18 J Masson leaves us to — them entirely 

original He assigns the composition of 
‘L’Allegro’ and ‘Penseroso’ to 1632 or soon 
after, and considers that Milton took little 
help from any quarter, ‘‘the mere suggestion of 
acadence here and there.” Thomas Randolph 
was a contemporary of Milton at Cambridge, 
and, though of the fastest of the sets which 
nicknamed Milton ‘‘The Lady,” his brilliant 
suibs, which in MS. circulated freely among 
the colleges, were probably familiar enough 
to the sedater youth. ‘Aristippus; or, the 
loviall_ Philosopher,’ was one of the most 
admired of these. It got surreptitiously into 
print (with another, ‘ The Conceited Pedler ’) in 
1630. It contains the couplet :— 


A Bowle of Wine is wondrous boone cheere 
To make one blythe, buxome, and deboneere ; 


ad without accusing or ‘‘ convicting” Milton 
of anything, one may, I hope, respectfully sug- 
pa that when he wrote ‘buxom, blithe, and 


Seow veawTeli ae tS y 


air,” an echo of ‘ Aristippus’ may have 
lingered in his ear. Halliwell (in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Old Plays’) notes the parallelism ; 
and also ‘the ridicule of the Prologue of 
hakespeare’s ‘Troilus and Cressida.’” It is 
very mild ‘‘ ridicule,” mainly consisting in the 





—eEeOEsee on SO SSS. 


I come, an armed Prologue : arm’d with Arts. 


KUM 


allusions abound, and there is no annotated 
reprint of Randolph’s works, such as Mr. Bullen 
might give us. Some hardly need elucidation 
(such as ‘‘Banks’s horse” and ‘‘ Scoggin’s 
fleas”), but there are others more recondite. 
Skelton and Taylor the Water-poet are men- 
tioned more than once. Taylor bore no 
malice, as the following note, culled from a fly- 
leaf of Dyce’s copy of Randolph (1668), now at 
South Kensington, shows :— 

“In Taylor’s ‘Drink and Welcome,’ &c., 1637, the 
following allusion to Randolph’s ‘ Aristippus ’—‘ But 
herein (as before) I shall loose myselfe, the subject 
[Sack] being most excellently handled, tasted, 
and well-rellish’d both in verse and prose—espe- 
cially in that late Illustration of Aristippus in which 
respect only it is held fit that Cambridge should 
precede Oxford.’ ” 

The passage which Taylor justly admired 
runs :— 

“But Sacke is the life, soule and spirits of a man, 
the fire which Prometheus stole, not from Jove’s 
Kitchin, but his Wine-celler, to encrease the native 
heat and radicall moysture, without which we are 
but drousie dust, or dead clay : this is Nectar, the 





very Nepenthe the gods were drunke with, ’tis this 
that gave Ganymede, beauty, Hebe, youth, to Jove 
his heaven and eternity ; doe you thinke Aristotle 
dranke Perry, or Plato Cyder? doe you thinke 
Alexander had ever conquerd the world, if he had 
bin sober ; he knew......that none could be a good 
Commander, that was not double-drunke with Wine 
and Ambition”; 

and so on, in what was doubtless the best vein 
of the contemporary ‘‘ wine.” In another pas- 
sage-—irregular rhyme, though printed as prose 
—we find the germ of ‘ The Three Jolly Post- 
boys ’:— 

“For your often potations much crudities cause, 
by hindring the course of mother Nature’s lawes ; 
therefore he that desireth to live till October, ought 
to be drunk in July: but I hold it to bea great 
deale better that hee went to bed sober.” 

Aristippus tells Simplicius, the freshman, that 
in good liquor ‘‘ you have an Encucoli peedia of 
Sciences, whose method being circular, can never 
be so well learned as when your head runnes 
round.” One of the most amusing things in 
the piece is a versified string of schoolmen’s and 
dons’names—worthy of the Competition Wallah. 
It begins :— 

Aristippus is better in every letter 
Than Faber the Parisiensis ; 
Than Scotus, Socinus, and Thomas Aquinas, 
Or Gregory Gacdavensis : a 
Hang Brirewood and Carter in Crakenthorps Garter, 
Let Keckerman too bemoane us; 
I’le be no more beaten for greasie Iacke Seaton, 
Or conning of Sandersonus, 

Nothing escapes the whip-lash of the ‘‘ college 
wit ”"—‘‘Signior de Medico Campo” ‘‘cur’d 
Sherley [liar by double licence as ambassador 
and traveller] in the Grand Sophies Court in 
Persia, when he had bin twice shot through 
with ordnance, and had two bullets in each 
thigh”; he cured, too, ‘‘the state of Venice 
of a Dropsie; and the Low Countries of a 
Lethargie.” And such was Randolph’s reputa- 
tion for wit that many a floating thistledown, 
for which he was not responsible, stuck to his 
name, as in later days to that of Sheridan and 
Sydney Smith. The impudent 


Si verum hoc esset, pauper ubique jacet, 
In thalamis, regina, tuis hac nocte jacerem, 


was given to him, with Queen Henrietta Maria 
for an offended interlocutor. The story is older 
than either; and in a MS. note on it, written 
on the margin of the copy of ‘Censura Lite- 
raria’ in the Forster Collection, Dr. Bliss says : 
‘*There is no doubt on the subject. The speech 
here alluded to [of Queen Henrietta expressing 
her wrath with Randolph] was spoken by Queen 
Elizabeth, not to a Bishop, but to an actual 
beggar, who surprised the queen by the readi- 
ness and ability displayed in his answer.” Dr. 
Bliss gives no authority, but he was an accurate 
man, and the dates permit of the “ witty 
beggar” having stolen his impudence from 
Domenichi’s ‘ Facetie’ of 1565, which Mr. 





Hazlitt says has it, in Italian. 


‘ Aristippus ’ is the most ‘‘ topical ” of skits ; 


But there is not only wit and humour in 
abundance in Randolph, but an equal measure 
of good poetry, and both cry out for a well- 
edited reprint. , J. D.C. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


A JOURNALIST who is possessed of ingenious 
ideas and who devotes himself to inquiries re- 
garding interesting subjects has found the 
opportunity of interrogating certain literary 
characters and of putting this question to 
them: ‘‘ Who, in your opinion, of the living 
poets is to succeed Leconte de Lisle in the 
respect and admiration of the jewnesse lit- 
téraire ?” and this inquiry is, I need not add, 
exceedingly delicate. What is the respect 
and what is the admiration of youth? and 
further, who are the ‘‘ jeunesse littéraire” ? 
Do we not see school succeed school with a 
rapidity formerly unheard of? and do we not 
hear the new-born poets accuse bards who have 
barely passed their thirtieth year of old age and 
even of decrepitude ? 

It is certain that ‘‘la jeunesse,” at least the 
vast majority, admired and respected the great 
poet of the ‘ Erynnies’ and the ‘ Poémes Bar- 
bares.’ But it seems to entertain the same 
sentiments for rhymers who have neither the 
majesty nor the austerity of Leconte de Lisle, 
and the master who has just died was the first 
to suffer from the fact. I remember his im- 
patient gestures and his sharp answers when 
the talk turned on the admiration which the 
work of M. Paul Verlaine excited among many 
young men. Leconte de Lisle, who was never 
tender, used on such occasions to grow ferocious 
in his eloquent sallies. 

It would be too severe a stroke of irony if the 
inquiry commenced by the journalist of whom I 
have spoken should end in the proclamation of 
M. Paul Verlaine as successor elect of Leconte 
de Lisle as master of the young. Everything is 
possible ; and the delicate intimités of M. 
Francois Coppée, the philosophical reveries of 
M. Sully-Prudhomme, the striking and exquisite 
jewellery of M. J. M. Heredia, the refinements 
of M. Catulle Mendés, the cries, the sighs, or 
the blasphemies of M. Léon Richepin, the free 
speeches and the fine verses of the veteran 
romantique M. August Vacquerie, seem, in 
spite of their evident superiority, at the present 
moment to possess less interest for young people 
than the morbid confessions of M. Paul Ver- 
laine or the artistic novelties of M. Henri de 
Régnier. However, we shall soon see to whom the 
limited suffrage of the poets—oftentimes as un- 
just as the universal suffrage of the crowd—will 
award this kind of literary royalty, the sceptre 
which Leconte de Lisle in a way received from 
thehandsof Victor Hugo himself. For—although 
some people have been anxious to dispute it— 
when Leconte de Lisle received a single vote at 
the Academy, he wrote to Victor Hugo, ‘* You 
have nominated me, I am elected.” Alone on 
the occasion among the Academicians, Victor 
Hugo had really truly voted for Leconte de 
Lisle. He himself said to me two or three 
days afterwards, ‘‘ Leconte de Lisle n’a obtenu 
qu’une voix, mais avec une H—Hune Voix! 
Comme dans Hugo.” Andhe laughed. ‘‘ This 
vote and this H,” he added, ‘‘he will find 
again in all the elections until he takes his 
place in the Academy.” ; 

Victor Hugo, who had given his vote to him, 
gave him his seat, and Leconte de Lisle was 
virtually elected when he made his speech under 
the porch of the Pantheon, before the coffin of 
Hugo, on the day of the funeral of the master. In 
his turn he appears to have designated his suc- 
cessor by making a canvas in favour of M. Henry 
Houssaye, whom he valved in his character of 
Hellenist since the ‘History of Alcibiades.’ 
Quite naturally this quality of hellénisant has 
been disputed in the case of Leconte de Lisle ; 





that knowledge of the Greek language and the 
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Greek spirit which imparts so rare a flavour to | angry with life for not having realized his dream. 
his poetry and his translations—those trans- | Where are the men, and above all the artists, 


lations which Victor Hugo preferred even 
to the author’s ‘Poémes Barbares ’—has been 
called in question. It has been asserted that 
Leconte de Lisle was a good Latin scholar 
and translated the Greek tragic poets from 
Latin versions. People have been unwilling to 
allow anything except the originality of his 
spelling ; just as Charles Nodier refused to see 
anything in the ‘Récits Mérovingiens’ of 
Augustin Thierry but the new fashion in which 
the historian wrote ‘‘ Klodowig.” The truth is 
that Leconte de Lisle was brought up on Greek 
antiquity, of which pedants cultivate the roots, 
while artists and poets catch the scent of the 
flower. I doubt whether the poet who will succeed 
Leconte de Lisle in the respect of youth, which 
does not always respect that which is most re- 
spectable, will be as fine a Hellenist as the trans- 
lator of Theocritus and Hesiod. Besides, one 
can be an admirable French poet without having 
translated the Greek poets ; and, not to go very 
far afield, Béranger, who knew nothing, had 

icked the flowers of the oleanders of the 
eocen and steeped them in his little thin wine 
of the barrier. 

I should make the young people laugh by 
mentioning Béranger, and M. H. Legouvé has 
vainly devoted to him a very pretty new book. 
The illustrious author of ‘Bien des BonnesGens’ 
is, as they say, abolished. Well, Baudelaire. 
Ah, were he alive he would succeed immediately 
Leconte de Lisle in the respect and admiration 
of ‘‘les jeunes” ; or rather, there is no doubt, 
he would have weighed down Leconte de Lisle, 
which would have made the latter smile. 
‘* Baudelaire,” he said to me one day, ‘‘ was a 
good fellow who used to churn his brain as one 
churns butter, to find strange ideas.” 

At this opinion of Leconte de Lisle’s the 
devoted disciple of Baudelaire, Léon Cladel, 
would have started with indignation. He 
admired Baudelaire above everybody did Léon 
Cladel, to whom a monument has just been un- 
veiled at his native town of Montauban. And 
this unveiling has been quite a touching cere- 
mony, for the destiny of that original and 
powerful, yet morbid writer was dramatic and 

inful. Intoxicated about art, drowned in 

iterature, wild about politics, extreme in every- 

thing, Léon Cladel, whose name was not known 
except by a handful, but a select handful, of 
fervent disciples, lived only for the book and by 
the book. He loved literature so profoundly 
and passionately that this irreconcilable faraud 
announced, with real enthusiasm, the literary 
superiority of Louis Veuillot. And in Veuillot 
it was not the thinker that troubled him or 
charmed him as he still charms M. Jules Le- 
maitre ; on the contrary, it was the stylist, the 
robust French peasant speaking the strong, 
clear, and high-flavoured language of his race, 
that of Montaigne and Rabelais. 

The author of the monument raised in the 
south to Léon Cladel has represented the author 
of ‘ Martyrs Ridicules’ and of the ‘ Va-nu-pieds’ 
not as we knew him when he arrived from 
Quercy to conquer Paris, so he told his friend 
Gambetta—when he was young and his locks 
were long, and he had the beautiful brown face 
of a Christ. Carolus Duran painted a lifelike and 
masculine portrait of Cladel at that time, which 
is his masterpiece. But it is the pale, thin, sad 
Cladel of his last years that has been repro- 
duced in marble at Montauban, a depressed, 
misanthropic Léon Cladel—mortally hurt, in 
fact —who lived poorly in a little house at 
Sévres, consoling himself with his children, his 
flowers, and his dogs for his distrust of men. 
**Dogs,” he said, ‘‘sometimes go mad: men 
are always so.” Léon Cladel was not lazy nor 
disdainful ; he was mournful. Although his 
admirable and devoted companion did her best 
to comfort him, he would willingly have taken 
for motto, literary and artistic, the war-cry of 
Jules Vallés, ‘‘Soyons navrants.” He was 


| 


| the ‘Martyrs Ridicules.’ 








whose dream has ever been realized? Léon 
Cladel consoled himself with his recollections. 
The most vivid and the most dear to him was 
always that of Charles Baudelaire, the master 
who had written the preface to his first book, 
It was Baudelaire 
who had taught him the magic art of words: 


| Cladel has related with the piety of a literary 


Seide, talking of an author Mohammed, how 
Charles Baudelaire forced him to search in the 
dictionary for hours during a whole day for the 
absolutely right word. ‘‘There are no syno- 
nyms,” he said; ‘‘there is only one word, a 
single one.” One detects in thisall the probity 


| —& probity pushed to the verge of madness— 


of a Flaubert. I should be tempted to believe 
that Leconte de Lisle was right and that Charles 
Baudelaire was a worthy man of immense talent, 
who tortured his brain to appear strange, dia- 
bolical, and extraordinary. For instance, this 
satanic lover of the femmes bannies was, to 
judge by his love letters, the most confiding, 
the most tender, and, I should say, the most 
naif of men. There are love letters which 
allow us to see the inside of human statues. 
Read the billets doux of that great sceptic of a 
Mérimée. One detects him (and M. Auguste 
Filon has just done it with muchcleverness) in the 
very act of being sentimental. In the same way, 
if you wish to know how the dark and sombre 
Baudelaire spoke to a woman he loved, read a 
letter of his which has been published ina little 
amateur review La Gazette Anecdotique :— 

“ Comment—comment vous exprimer 4 quel point 
je les aime, vos yeux, et combien j’apprécie votre 

eauté! Elle contient deux graces contradictoires, 
et qui, chez vous, ne se contredisent pas: c’est la 
grace de l'enfant et celle de la femme. Oh! croyez- 
moi, je vous le dis du fond du cceur, vous étes une 
adorable créature, et je vous aime bien profondé- 
ment. C'est un sentiment vertueux qui me lie a 
jamais a vous. En dépit de votre volonté vous serez 
désormais mon talisman et ma force. Je vous aime, 
Marie, c’est indéniable, mais l'amour que je ressens 
pour vous cest celui du chrétien pour son Dieu. 
Aussi ne donnez jamais un nom terrestre, si souvent 
honteux a ce culte incorporel et mystérieux, a cette 
suave et chaste attraction, qui unit mon dme a la 
votre en dépit de votre volonté. Ce serait un 
sacrilége. J’étais mort, vous m’avez fait renaitre. 
J’ai puisé dans votre regard d’ange des joies 
ignorées......” 

Can this be the writing of the author of 
‘Fleurs du Mal’ and not of Octave Feuillet ? 
The petite gazette does not give the epilogue. 
Here it is : Georges Cain, the painter, employed 
an old, old woman as a servant to sweep out his 
studio, and one day she said to him, ‘‘ You col- 
lect autographs, sir. I have some curious ones. 
Do you care to see them?” And she brought 
him these love letters of Baudelaire’s. ‘‘Oh! 
what beautiful letters !” exclaimed the painter. 
‘*And from whom did you get them, Marie?” 
‘* Why, from Monsieur Charles, of course. It 
was to me he wrote them, something like— 
something like five-and-forty years ago. Yes; 
I haven’t always been sweeping out studios. 
I was once a model, and I was pretty.” 

So saying, the poor woman smiled a sickly 
smile. Charles Baudelaire had not anticipated 
this postscript to his love letters when he wrote 
his admirable and lugubrious verses ‘ Les Petites 
Vieilles.’ JULES CLARETIE. 








Literary Gossip. 

Ir is understood that Mr. Shadwell, of 
Oriel, will select from Mr. Walter Pater’s 
papers such of his writings as it seems 
advisable to publish in book form. 

Mr. Parer’s last publication, ‘The Child 
in the House,’ contains reminiscences of his 
own early years, and deals particularly with 
his first impressions of death—“ the fear of 
death intensified by the desire of beauty.’ 
Though issued only a few weeks ago from 





the press of the author’s friend Mr. Danig 
at Oxford, ‘The Child in the House’ ya, 
actually written in 1878. Only 250 cop; 
were printed, and Mr. Pater intended 
issue it later as one of a second series of 
‘Imaginary Portraits.’ He had two 
three other chapters in view for this volume, 
including a paper published not long ago iy 
an American magazine. 

Ir is proposed that several friends of Mr, 
Pater should prepare reminiscences, to he 
gathered together in a single volume. 


Mr. Epwarp Emerson, son of the late 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, will give two le. 
tures at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, on 
the last two Sunday mornings of September, 
One of them will be ‘ The Story of Thoreau’s 
Life,’ the other will comprise the unpub. 
lished correspondence between his father 
and John Sterling. 


WE are happy to learn that Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is engaged, at his summer 
home, Beverley Farms, Massachusetts, in 
writing the story of his life. 

Tue slab that is to cover the grave of 
Robert Browning in Westminster Abbey is 
almost completed, and will be sent to Eng- 
land quite shortly from Venice. Owing to 
the limltations of the allotted space, it was 
not easy for Mr. Barrett Browning to decide 
upon a design. The gravestone will be 
of Oriental porphyry, of which the poet 
was particularly fond. It was difficult to 
find a piece sufficiently large, but finally 
Mr. R. B. Browning met with one at Rome, 
as we mentioned some time back. It has 
been put into a frame of Siena marble, and 
the whole, though rich, is of the greatest 
simplicity, and in accordance with what 
would have been the poet’s taste. The 
inscription will consist of only the name and 
date of birth, with an English rose at the 
head and a Florentine lily below. 


Tue memoirs of Barras, announced and 
expected for more than sixty years, are at 
last to be published by Messrs. Hachette et 
Cie. His memoirs, unlike those of Talley- 
rand in their published shape, abound in 
anecdotes, curious bits of information, and 
in scandals relating to his contemporaries. 
Madame de Staél, Talleyrand, and Fouchéare 
no less roughly handled than Napoleon and 
the Empress Josephine. The reproduction 
of autographs and portraits from the Jubinal- 
de St. Albin collection (the portrait of Danton 
by David, that of Robespierre, of Barras, 
&c.) will add a further interest to the pub- 
lication. After reading the first hundred 
pages of the opening volume, we come 
to the first relations between Barras 
and Bonaparte. Two chapters deal with 
the preliminaries of the 9th Thermidor, and 
supply curious details about Robespierre; 
another treats of the 9th Thermidor itself; 
a third the 13th Vendémiaire. After a 
long tirade against the Bonaparte family, 
Bonaparte, and Josephine, which fills seven 
chapters, we come to the rivalry between 
Barras and Carnot. ‘The second volume 
embraces the political, diplomatic, and in- 
ternal history of the Directory, from the 
beginnings of the new government to the 
coup d’état of the 18th Fructidor of the 
year V. A résumé of all the sittings of 
the Directory is supplied by the notes 
that Barras was accustomed to take after 
each of these sittings. The close of the 
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yolume deals with the preliminaries of the 
18th Fructidor, the part played by Talley- 
rand, Hoche, Bonaparte, Augereau, Carnot, 
and La Valette, and describes the violent 
scene at the Directory between Barras and 
Carnot. The third volume begins with the 
18th Fructidor, year V. (4th of September, 
1797), and ends a little before the 18th 
Brumaire, with the account of which the 
fourth and last volume opens. It thus 
embraces the interior and foreign history 
of the Directory from 1797 to 1799. The 
last three chapters of this volume are 
also of great interest, comprising the 
struggle between Barras and the brothers 
of Napoleon; the original memoir of the 
riests who were transported without 
sentence after the 18th Fructidor; the 
letters patent of Louis XVIII. (10th of 
May, 1799), promising twelve millions to 
Barras for the restoration of the monarchy ; 
explanations of Barras as to his connexion 
with the royalist agent Fouché-Borel, &c. 
The fourth volume embraces all the period 
between the fall of the Directory (18th Bru- 
naire, 1799) and 1828. It begins with a long 
chapter upon the coup d’état of Brumaire. 


Tue work upon which Mr. Rupert Simms, 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme, has been engaged 
for several years, and which is entitled 
‘Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ is now almost 
ready for publication, and will be issued to 
subscribers in the early autumn in one large 
volume in doublecolumns. It includes bib- 
liographies of all nativeand resident authors, 
publishers, and printers of Staffordshire; and 
when it is remembered that Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Craik, George Eliot, and Dr. Garnett, 
to mention no others, will be included, some 
idea of the extent of the work may be gained. 
Itis being printed at Lichfield by Mr. Lomas, 
who receives subscriptions. 


Tue Sub-Dean of Wells, Canon C. M. 
Church, is about to publish by subscription, 
as we mentioned some time ago if we mis- 
take not, a volume of ‘Chapters in the 
Early History of the Church of Wells,’ 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
The work, which is drawn from docu- 
ments in the possession of the Chapter, 
consists to a large extent of papers 
which originally appeared in <Archeologia, 
and drew forth the late Mr. Freeman’s warm 
eulogy as ‘specimens of the best kind of 
local work, and such as has never before 
been applied to this part of the story of the 
Church of Wells.” These materials have, 
however, been recast and expanded, and 
their publication in an accessible form will 
be a real service to historians and anti- 
quaries. There will be illustrations of seals 
and a twelfth century crozier, with drawings 
and plans of the Cathedral Church at dif- 
ferent epochs. The publishers are Messrs. 
Barnicott & Pearce, of Taunton. 


Mrs. Cuvrcn is also about to publish a 
book. It consists of a reprint of the articles 
she has from time to time contributed to 
Blackwood and the Monthly Packet (a singular 
pair) on the career of General Sir Richard 
Church whilst in the service of the King 


. of the Two Sicilies in the second decade 


of this century. Many of the adventures 
telated are exciting enough. 

Tue danger of adopting romantic plots 
ftom the newspapers has been curiously 
illustrated in the case of a grim story re- 





printed about a year ago from an American 
source. A young doctor was said to have 
resolved upon exhuming the corpse of a 
patient who had died of some interesting 
disease, and, whilst engaged upon his task, 
he was surprised by the husband of the 
deceased, with whom he had to fight for 
his life. This plot reappears, with various 
developments, in a three-volume novel pub- 
lished by. Messrs. Chatto & Windus, in a 
story contributed to 7it- Bits, and in a poem 
by Mr. Lewis Morris, all appearing within 
brief intervals, and, of course, independently 
of each other. 

WE regret to observe the death of Mr. 
Thomas Collett Sandars, one of the principal 
writers in the Saturday Review in the time 
of Mr. Douglas Cook. With Cook he migrated 
from the Mornizxg Chronicle to the new ven- 
ture. Hewona scholarship at Balliol, gained 
the Latin Verse with an unusually good 
copy, and became a Fellow of Oriel. His 
edition of Justinian’s ‘ Institutes’ is a stan- 
dard work. 

A monocrapu on ‘ William of Orange,’ by 
Miss Ruth Putnam, will be published in 
the course of the year by Messrs. Putnam. 
It will be in two volumes, illustrated. Miss 
Ruth Putnam has passed several years in 
Hollane, Germany, and Switzerland, making 
researches for her work, and is said to have 
gathered son.° interesting documents not 
hitherto publish.2d. 

Tue book on ‘ Memorials of Old Whitby,’ 
by Canon Atkinson, of Danby, which has 
already been announced in these columns, 
is now allin type, and may be expected very 
shortly. It will throw much light on the 
early history both of the town and the 
abbey, and will also put forward a new view 
as to the character and nationality of Czed- 
mon. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. J. A. Srevarr has just finished the 
revision of a new story upon which he has 
been engaged for a considerable time. It 
is a romance of adventure, the scene being 
laid partly in Scotland and partly in Arabia, 
and it will be issued next month by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. under the 
title of ‘In the Day of Battle.’ 

Dr. Unperwoop, Consul of the United 
States at Edinburgh, who died on Tuesday 
last, was connected with the management 
of the Atlantic Monthly. He thus came 
in contact with Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and other authors of note in New 
England at the time. He wrote biographies 
of Longfellow and Lowell, and also a work 
on ‘The Builders of American Literature.’ 
He was, too, a novelist. 

Mrs. Crawsuay is going to award prizes 
in August, 1895, for essays on the follow- 
ing of Byron’s writings: ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers’ (10/7. and 5/.), ‘The 
Prayer of Nature’ (5/. and 2/. 10s.); and 
as no first prizes have been given for essays 
on the ‘Morgante Maggiore’ and ‘ Hints 
from Horace’ this year, 5/. is again offered 
for an essay on each of them. The poems 
of Shelley selected are ‘Ginevra’ (5/. and 
27. 10s.), ‘Toa Skylark’ (57. and 2/. 10s.), 
and Eleven Poems, 1822, beginning with 
‘The Zucca’ (107. and 5/.). Also 5/. is 
offered for the best essay on Keats’s Ten 
Poems, beginning with the ‘ Odetoa Nightin- 
gale’ (Lansdowne Poets edition). Essays 





must be sent to Mrs. Crawshay before the 
Ist of next June. 

Tue first edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
‘The Garden that I Love’ being quite ex- 
hausted, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have a 
second edition in hand, which will be ready 
almost immediately. 

Tue Montpellier papers have quite re- 
cently announced that the editor of the 
Times has died in London, leaving a fortune 
of 37,000,000 fr. They further state that 
his name is M. Delannes, that he was of 
French origin, and that an inhabitant of 
Montpellier, an employé at the Mairie, is the 
sole heir to this vast heritage, which has 
been notified to him by a Parisian agency. 
It is to be feared that this worthy citizen 
of Montpellier may be disappointed. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest to our readers this week 
are Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, Report, &c. (2d.); Education, 
England and Wales, Report on the West 
Central Division, 1893 (2d.); Education, 
Ireland, Sixtieth Report, 1893 (4d.); 
Abstract of the Accounts of the University 
of St. Andrews for the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1893 (1d.); Return, by Parishes and 
Counties, of the Property of the Church 
in Wales and Monmouthshire (5d.); and 
Accounts of the Royal University of Ireland 
(1d.). 








SCIENCE 
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Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, delivered at Oxford, 
August 8th, 1894. By the Marquis of 
Salisbury, President. 

Presipents of the British Association have 
not unfrequently taken advantage of their 
position to enlarge, with pardonable pride, 
on the brilliant triumphs of modern science. 
Lord Salisbury, with more humility, has 
devoted his presidential address not to the 
triumphs of science, but toits failures. He 
perplexes the chemist by asking him what 
is really known to-day about the ultimate 
nature and origin of the elements; he 
shames the physicist, who talks so glibly 
about the luminiferous ether, by reminding 
us that practically nothing is known with 
respect to this subtle entity ; he humbles 
the biologist by exposing our profound 
ignorance, notwithstanding all that has 
been written, with regard to the grand 
central mystery of life. 

It must be confessed that the failure of 
physical science to solve many of the rudi- 
mentary riddles of nature seems, at first 
sight, rather a depressing subject to bring 
before such a body as the British Associa- 
tion; nevertheless, it is a subject which 
has its uses, perhaps to some minds even 
a fascination. Anyhow, it is rather a 
wholesome thing to be occasionally reminded 
of our ignorance; and this reminder is 
especially serviceable at a time when men 
of science are assembled for the purpose of 
reviewing their work, and are perhaps dis- 
posed to exult in the fulness of their know- 
ledge rather than to admit its imperfections. 
Many a member of the British Association 
may find a corrective of this character by 
no means destitute of a salutary and chasten- 
ing effect upon the spirit. 
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small bright oasis of knowledge, surrounded 
on all sides by a vast unexplored region of 
impenetrable mystery. From age to age 
the strenuous labour of successive gene- 
rations wins a small strip from the desert, 
and pushes forward the boundary of know- 
ledge.” In what direction will the next 
advance be made? To the British Asso- 
ciation—a body which admittedly exists 
“for the advancement of science’’—this 
question is one of supreme interest. Possibly 
the intellectual activities of the day are 
working so freely that the boundary of our 
knowledge is gradually expanding in all 
directions; yet there is no doubt that the 
periphery tends to stretch at some points 
more readily than at others, while, as a 
matter of fact, there seem to be certain 
points at which it obstinately maintains a 
condition approaching to rigidity. 

One of the most subtle enigmas, which 
has hitherto baffled all attempts at solution, 
is the dark problem of the origin of the 
chemicalelements. Are they really primor- 
dial and ultimate bodies? Wherein do 
their radical differences lie; and how have 
these differences been brought about ? Why 
is one abundant, and another excessively 
scarce? In the presence of these interro- 
gatories the most profound philosopher 
stands silent. ‘‘ Whether you believe that 
Creation was the work of design or of in- 
conscient law, it is equally difficult,” says 
Lord Salisbury, ‘‘to imagine how this 
random collection of dissimilar materials 
came together.” 

It is rather curious to find, in connexion 
with this subject, no reference to the in- 
genious speculations of Mr. Crookes. To 
him the elements present a mysterious 
fascination. ‘‘They stretch,” says he, 
‘“‘like an unknown sea before us—mock- 
ing, mystifying, and murmuring strange 
revelations and possibilities.” Is it given 
to man to penetrate the secret of their 
origin? Shall we ever know anything 
about the materia prima which existed 
before the elements were differentiated one 
from another—the cosmical protyle of Mr. 
Crookes, the veritable Urstoff of the uni- 
verse ? 

When Dalton, in the beginning of this 
century, explained the combination of the 
elements in definite proportions by 
assuming that these proportions repre- 
sented the relative masses of their ulti- 
mate atoms, he gave a chemical and 
a quantitative meaning to that ancient 
theory of the atomic constitution of matter 
which previously had been merely a crude 
physical hypothesis. Then, following hard 
on the heels oi Dalton’s theory, came Prout’s 
famous generalization that the atomic 
weights of the elements are multiples of 
that of hydrogen—a generalization which 
naturally invited the inference that hydro- 
gen might ultimately be found at the bottom 
of all the elements, asa kind of fundamental 

rinciple. But from the moment Prout’s 
aw was enunciated it met with opposition, 
and in recent years the opposition has 
gathered in certain quarters increasing 
strength. The refined researches of modern 
chemists—notably those of the late Prof. 
Stas, of Brussels—have shown that the 
atomic weights of many of the elements are 
by no means simple multiples of the hydro- 
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gen-unit. Yet in the presence of such work 
as that of J. W. Mallet and of F. W. Clarke 
we shall probably do well to hesitate before 
lightly setting aside the principles expressed 
in Prout’s law. 

But if the atomic theory fails us in our 
speculations regarding the constitution of 
the elements, can we turn with more confi- 
dence to spectral analysis? Lord Salisbury 
refers to some of the achievements of this 
grand engine of physical research, but 
points out that it has left us as ignorant as 
ever as to most of the fundamental mys- 
teries of the elements—in fact, some of these 
mysteries have been aggravated rather 
than elucidated by spectroscopic research. 
What is the meaning of the absence of 
the lines of oxygen and nitrogen from the 
solar spectrum? ‘“ If the earth is a detached 
bit whirled off the mass of the sun, as 
cosmogonists love to tell us, how comes it,” 
asks Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ that in leaving the 
sun we cleaned him out so completely of 
his nitrogen and oxygen that not a trace of 
these gases remains behind to be discovered 
even by the sensitive vision of the spectro- 
scope?’’ It will probably be thought that 
in connexion with spectroscopic work bear- 
ing upon the nature of the chemical elements 
Mr. Lockyer’s researches deserve somewhat 
fuller recognition than they receive in this 
address. 

Anxious inquirers into the ultimate nature 
of the elements have been invited to research 
in quite another direction by the famous 
Periodic Law. In dealing with this law 
it seems hardly fair to award all the merit 
of its discovery to Russia. Exactly thirty 
years ago Mr. Newlands enunciated his 
“Law of Octaves,” which, though crude, 
offered a correct insight into several of those 
relationships between the elements which 
have since become generally recognized. 
But the work of Newlands, Mendeleeff, and 
Lothar Meyer, interesting as it undoubtedly 
is, has, afterall, failed to shed much illumina- 
tion on the obscure enigma of the nature 
and origin of the chemical elements. In 
fact, Lord Salisbury, summing up our 
knowledge on such matters, seems to think 
that we have hardly advanced beyond the 
point reached by the medizeval alchemists. 
It is not encouraging to be told from the 
chair of the British Association that ‘the 
boundary of our knowledge in this direction 
remains where it was many centuries ago.” 

Finding so little cause for congratulation 
in connexion with our knowledge of the 
chemical elements, Lord Salisbury turns to 
the discussion of that “half - discovered 
entity,” the ether. The physicist un- 
doubtedly needs a space-filling medium for 
the transmission of radiant heat and light ; 
but in spite of the researches of such pro- 
found physical philosophers as Lord Kelvin 
and Clerk Maxwell—not to go beyond our 
own country—so little is positively known 
as to the real nature of this undulating 
medium, that sceptical people have been 
tempted to ask whether it is not, after ail, 
merely a physical figment of the nineteenth 
century. Although few scientific men will 
sympathize with this incredulity, it must 
yet be admitted that the nature of the 
ether, like the parentage of the elements, 
remains an inscrutable enigma. 

If the chemist is puzzled by the problems 
of the elements and the physicist by the 
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characters of the ether, how much mor 
sorely is the biologist puzzled by the mog 
subtle of all mysteries—the mystery of 
life! Assiduous work with the microscopg 
and in the laboratory, undertaken by 4 
growing army of enthusiastic workers jp 
this country and abroad, has failed to J, 
bare the secrets of that “ unknown force 
which continues to defy not only our imitg. 
tion but our scrutiny.” Ignorant of the 
nature of life, we naturally remain ignorant 
of its origin. The work of Mr. Darwin js 
referred to by Lord Salisbury in appre. 
ciative terms, but we are reminded that the 
success which waited on his writings was 
due in part to certain adventitious circum. 
stances. It is admitted that his theory 
‘“‘has effected an entire revolution in the 
methods of research,” and has “ disposed 
of the doctrine of the immutability of 
species’; but it is properly pointed out that 
the extent to which a common descent of 
species can be admitted and the manner in 
which modification is brought about are 
questions on which scientific opinion is still 
divided. 

Against the Darwinian explanation Lord 
Salisbury brings forward the famous limi- 
tation of the earth’s age proposed by Lord 
Kelvin, holding that the biologist fails to 
wring from the mathematician time enough 
for natural selection, operating on the 
primitive organic types, to have brought 
about the great diversity of life upon the 
globe. Another objection urged against 
the hypothesis of natural selection is based 
on the impossibility of demonstrating its 
action in detail. The school of evolutionists 
will probably have a good deal to say, 
sooner or later, with reference to this part 
of the address; but they will hardly be 
disposed to admit that their principles are 
seriously disturbed by its little pleasantries. 

It is interesting to find the Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford pointing out, 
towards the close of his address, what he 
regards as the great danger which besets 
scientific research at the present day—“ the 
acceptance of mere conjecture in the name 
and place of knowledge, in preference to 
making frankly the admission that no cer- 
tain knowledge can be attained.” The 
agnostic attitude here advocated may no 
doubt be expedient for temporary purposes; 
but he would indeed be a bold man who, 
mindful of the triumphs of the past, should 
venture to hold that any given natural phe- 
nomena are destined to remain beyond the 
reach of scientific explanation. The noble 
President selected as the subject of his 
fascinating discourse a few instances m 
which science, in attempting to assault the 
strongholds of ignorance, has actually suf- 
fered repulse. Men of science, however, are 
not readily daunted by failure. Others may 
distrust and indulge in pessimistic views, 
but they stand firm in the faith of the 
glorious possibilities of their calling, and 
continue to press onwards in the assurance 
of ultimate victory. The unsolved problems 
of to-day are not to remain for ever ul- 
solved. 











CHEMICAL NOTES. 


THE most important contribution to chemistry 
during the last few weeks has been made by Dr. 
Ludwig Mond, whose name is already so we 
known in connexion with the ammonia-soda 
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pocess and with nickel carbonyl. Mr. Mond’s 
jatest contribution to science is the large free- 
hold house, No. 20, Albemarle Street, next to 
the Royal Institution, and formerly the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Albemarle ; this he has 
bought and conveyed, in fee simple, to the 
Royal Institution for the purposes of a labora- 
tory for physical and chemical research. Mr. 
Mond has also promised to clear all the expenses 
of converting the house into a laboratory and 
equipping with necessary apparatus and materials 
for research work’; nor is this all : he will further 
endow it with an income sufficient to pay all 
local rates and such expenses, and with a sum 
sufficient to pay the salaries of some trained 
scientific assistants. The laboratory is to be 
called, by Mr. Mond’s wish, ‘‘ The Davy-Fara- 
day Research Laboratory of the Royal Insti- 
tution.” Its establishment will realize an idea 
which was considered by Faraday, Brande, and 
the managers of the Institution half a cen- 
tury ago. It is, indeed, a noble endowment 
by a successful man of business and man of 
science, and that it will be productive of 
ood to science there can be no doubt. Mr. 
Mond hopes that others will come forward and 
supply the means for ‘‘ the foundation of scholar- 
ships and bursaries to qualified persons willing 
to devote themselves to scientific work and not 
in a position to do so without assistance.” Thus 
will England at last have an endowed physical 
and chemical laboratory, endowed not by 
Government nor even by an Englishman by 
birth, but by a wide-hearted man who has 
already conferred benefits on English science 
and English industry. 

H. Moissan, with the aid of his electric 
furnace, the temperature of which probably 
approaches 3,500° C., continues to prepare new 
substances. Among these is a crystallized cal- 
cium carbide, CaC,, obtained in shining reddish- 
brown crystals with a density of 2°22. This 
carbide burns in chlorine, also in bromine and 
iodine vapour at temperatures of about 250° to 
350°C. It also burns in oxygen and in sulphur 
vapour, but not in hydrogen or nitrogen. When 
water is added to it, it gives off pure acetylene 
and forms lime. Moissan has also obtained the 
corresponding strontium and barium carbides. 
He has also obtained a boron carbide, B,C, 
previously prepared in small quantity by Joly ; 
this forms brilliant black crystals, density 2°51, 
which are exceedingly hard, harder even than the 
silicon carbide which is now sold as ‘‘ carborun- 
dum” for use in cutting diamonds and other 
stones, 

last year a patent was granted for a solution 
of formaldehyde as a new antiseptic material, 
under the name of ‘‘ formalin”: it is claimed 
to have but a very small poisonous effect on the 
human organism. A solution of formaldehyde 
is undoubtedly a most excellent preservative of 
vegetable products, and very useful for harden- 
ing objects for microscopic purposes ; it appears 
to be a very powerful bactericide, but to have 
little effect on the growth of moulds, so that it 
may be useful in obtaining pure yeast cultiva- 
tions. The fumes of formaldehyde, however, 
have a very irritating action on the mucous 
membrane of the nostrils and throat, and until 
more is known about its effects on organisms 
it should be used with caution. 

Dr. A. Richardson has shown that when 
oxalic acid in solution decomposes, under the 
influence of sunlight and oxygen, hydrogen per- 
oxide is formed, and the action takes place in 
sterilized solutions. W. Seekamp finds that 
solutions of tartaric and citric acid, when exposed 
to sunlight in the presence of a little uranium 
oxide, are decomposed, with the formation, in 
the case of tartaric acid, of aldehyde and oxalic, 
malic, succinic, and propionic acids. The action 
8 attributed to the absorption of chemically 
wtive rays of light by the uranium oxide. 

T. Effront has been educating the ferments of 
the acetic, lactic, and butyric fermentations to 
Withstand the action of fluorides ; he finds that, 








as with beer yeasts, the fermentative power is 
increased and that some secondary products are 
formed in addition to the primary products of 
the fermentation process. 

The Russian Chemical and Physical Society, 
which commemorated its twenty-fifth birthday 
last November, has just issued a report of the 
addresses delivered on this occasion. They are 
by N. N. Beketoff on the progress of physical 
chemistry, by N. A. Menshutkin on the progress 
of organic chemistry, and by G. T. Beilstein 
on researches in the aromatic series. Russian 
chemists have contributed largely to science 
during the last twenty-five years, and their work 
is ably reviewed by the above-named masters of 
the science ; the great master Mendeleeff is first, 
but he has many worthy confréres and -coadju- 
tors. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fai. Botanic, 1.—Anniversary. 








Science Gossiy, 


THE Science and Art Department have issued 
the new edition of the ‘ Directory,’ which con- 
tains quite a number of important changes, most 
of which indicate curtailment, or provisions for 
curtailment, of grants in aid, such as ‘‘ the total 
of building grants made in any one year shall 
not exceed 10,0007.” There are also various 
indications of a vacillating policy as regards the 
science examinations, which are not creditable 
to those responsible. 


Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & Son announce 
an important work on ‘Water Supply and the 
Construction of Waterworks,’ by Prof. W. K. 
Burton, of the Imperial University of Japan. 
The book deals with the various problems con- 
nected with water supply, and contains an 
appendix on the effects of earthquakes on water- 
works, by Prof. John Milne, F.R.S. 


At the Jubiliéium of the University of Konigs- 
berg Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia per- 
sonally visited Prof. Franz Neumann, to present 
him with his nomination as a Privy Councillor. 
Prof. Neumann was born in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg on September 11th, 1798, and in a few 
weeks will attain his ninety-sixth birthday. 
The whole of his long life has been spent in 
the service of the University, from the time 
when he became a privat dozent in 1839. A 
glowing eulogy in the Konigsherg Allgemeine 
Zeitung reckons him amongst ‘‘die erster Phy- 
siker aller Zeiten,” and he has, indeed, founded a 
school of his own in physical science. He long 
enjoyed splendid health, and until quite lately 
the aged mineralogist was in the habit, like 
Dollinger, of taking a long walk every day. 

Mucu having appeared lately respecting lumi- 
nous spots which have been seen on the surface 
of the planet Mars near the terminator, it may 
be well to recall the fact that some of these 
were first noticed four years ago by the astro- 
nomers of the Lick Observatory, one of whom, 
Mr. W. W. Campbell, remarks (Publications of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, vol. vi. 
p. 109): ‘‘I believe these projections can be 
explained on the hypothesis that they are due 
to mountain chains lying across the terminator 
of the planet, possibly covered with snow in 
some cases, and in others not necessarily so.” 
Mars is now in a position especially favourable 
for observations of the phenomena on his surface, 
as he was in perihelion on the 26th ult., and 
will be nearest the earth about the middle of 
October, a few days before being in opposition 
to the sun. A luminous projection was noticed 
at the Nice Observatory on the 28th ult., 
situated in the southern part of the terminator 
of the planet, and this appears to have been 
seen nine days earlier at the Lowell Observatory 
in Arizona. From the latter place it has since 
been announced that Mr. W. Pickering found 
the light coming from the large continental 
lakes on Mars to be unpolarized, whilst that 








from the polar sea was polarized, apparently 
indicating that the latter is probably water, but 
the so-called lakes chiefly not. Confirmation of 
these observations is desirable. 


THE murder in Tibet of M. Dutreil de Rhins, 
the Asiatic geographer and explorer, is a very 
distressing and, in some respects, an inexplic- 
able circumstance. The last news received in 
England of M. de Rhins was a letter from Keria, 
in Eastern Turkistan, dated the 30th of June, 
1893. His companion M. Grenard was then at 
Cherchen, some distance further eastward, and 
had been making researches into the topography 
of the surrounding country and into the route 
to Koko-Nor, which runs almost due eastward, 
up the Cherchen river and through Tsaidam. 
The late General Prejevalsky had drawn especial 
attention to this comparatively easy means of 
communication between China and Turkistan, 
and it is very likely that so interesting a point 
in geography may have tempted M. de Rhins 
to explore the whole extent of the route. It 
is surprising that so experienced a traveller 
should have been betrayed into a squabble over 
horses, but, of course, we are at present ignorant 
of the details, and in most parts of Tibet one’s 
pack animals are every bit as important as one’s 
food. M. de Rhins’s age was only forty-seven, 
and his enthusiasm for science was great. His 
quarto volume on Central Asia, with its elaborate 
maps, is quite a monument of geographical 
energy and research. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—o— 


Architecture of the Renaissance in England, 
By J. A.Gotch and W.T. Brown. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. (Batsford.) 


THESE noble volumes contain nearly 150 
large plates of buildings erected in this 
country between 1560 and 1635, and, 
printed with the text, 180 cuts of plans, 
portions of houses, and details large and 
small. All the exterior perspectives, and 
some of those which represent the interiors, 
are from very excellent photographs by 
Mr. C. Latham, a fortunate circumstance, 
because, as the writers say, the art of 
illustrating architecture by means of the 
camera has not been widely acquired, while 
Mr. Latham’s skill is unchallengeable. The 
Renaissance in England really went through 
two phases, and it is to the earlier of these— 
which, chronologically speaking, very nearly 
coincided with the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., and is associated with the name 
of John Thorpe—that this book in the main 
refers; while the later phase, which we hope 
Mr. Gotch may illustrate in another work, 
embraces architecture as it was practised by 
Inigo Jones, Wren, and the imitators of one 
and the other of those famous men. 

That Thorpe’s influence was _para- 
mount in the period illustrated in these 
volumes is manifest from the prevalence 
of Gothic elements, not less in the plans 
and the composition of the main features 
of the buildings represented than in 
their details. This is obvious to all who 
know anything about the conditions under 
which Thorpe worked. Very many of the 
plans remained essentially Gothic, as the 
habits of the people and their traditions 
required them to be; so that the result was 
exactly the opposite of what we find in 
Barry’s Houses of Parliament, where a 
classic plan is concealed underneath a quasi- 
Gothic exterior. No doubt, in a consider- 
able number of cases, the foundations of 
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older buildings influenced the plans of the 
new ones. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that, despite 
the Civil War and its ravages, the abundance 
of materials from which Mr. Gotch and his 
colleague had to select their subjects is very 
great indeed, and the buildings are so 
widely spread that in nearly the whole of 
England, except the four northern counties 
(from the Hall i’ the Wood, near Bolton, now 
sadly besmirched with soot, to Cothele, high 
up among the trees that overlook the Tamar, 
and from Knole, where a great deal of 
Gothic illustrates what we have said as 
to the influence of the older style, to Park 
Hall, near Oswestry, a very much over- 
timbered, half - timber building, within a 
few miles of the Welsh border), the archi- 
tect may find plenty of Renaissance subjects 
to interest him. Park Hall, which is much 
less known than Speke Hall, near Liver- 
pool, is smaller, yet not unlike it, although 
very far indeed from being so beautiful, 
or rather so picturesque. The half-timbered 
structures of the woodland regions, as well 
as the more strictly architectural edifices of 
the stone counties, such as Gloucester, Dorset, 
and Derby, are included in this volume; 
and Mr. Gotch and his companion seem to 
have been embarrassed by the fact that 
a very large proportion of the best ex- 
amples, such as Haddon Hall and Hard- 
wick, have been over- illustrated before- 
hand. This is an advantage if it induced 
Mr. Gotch to leave the beaten paths, and 
we cannot but feel that it would have been 
well if he had gone yet further afield and 
introduced some instances less hackneyed 
than the colleges at Cambridge and Oxford, 
which everybody knows. Barring this it 
is impossible to award anything but the 
highest praise to the design, arrange- 
ment, and execution of these volumes, of 
which the typography and illustrations 
reflect great credit on the publisher, who 
has fairly outdone himself with regard 
to them. It is a curious commentary on 
the zeal and occasional intrusiveness of 
students that, while the owner of one of 
the most beautiful and well-preserved man- 
sions in the country freely and generously 
allowed Mr. Gotch to draw, plan, and photo- 
graph, he stipulated that the name of his 
dwelling should be concealed under the 
comprehensive and not too correct designa- 
tion of a “House in the South-West of 
England”: see plate 26, where, inan angle 
of the chamber, a curious but convenient sort 
of indoor porch gives access, as at Broughton 
Castle, to the dining-room. It is an en- 
riched development, later than the room 
itself, of a feature frequent in Tudor dining 
halls. We shall join Mr. Gotch in re- 
specting the owner’s desire for privacy. 

Mr. Gotch has but a qualified belief in 
the importance of the share of the artisan 
in the erection of the buildings he has 
studied. Yet he admits that while a sort of 
architect, or rather a nondescript personage, 
sometimes called a surveyor, furnished 
designs or otherwise directed the general 
arrangement, to the artisan was confided not 
only the actual execution, but even the 
‘“‘jmagining,” as it was once called, of the 
carvings and other details. Although this 
was probably the case in insignificant 
buildings, and any craftsman could 
follow the types in vogue, we are not at 








all disposed to go so far. The evidence 
of the architects’ grave-slabs at Rouen, the 
unity and harmony of countless works in 
stone, and the existence of actual contracts 
like that stipulating, when the great Earl 
of Warwick’s tomb in St. Mary’s Church 
was in hand, that the portions of work 
should, in every detail and severally, be 
done according to a drawing to be supplied, 
seem to negative the idea Mr. Gotch favours. 
Besides, if the workman merely followed 
the fashion of his day, and, as he seems to 
have done, repeated the types that were in 
vogue, we fail to see where his alleged 
art comes in. That a good deal of 
freedom from control obtained during the 
English Renaissance we can well believe, 
because its indulgence accounts satisfac- 
torily for the coarseness and vulgarity, 
the extravagance and want of harmony, 
which are but too obvious in the execution 
of nearly all the mouldings, carvings, and 
other enrichments of the period. The re- 
finement of the Gothic epoch had quite 
died out, and craftsmen as well as patrons 


apparently chose the worst instead of the | 


purest types. Had the nobler style exercised 
its proper influence at the time it was de- 
signed, c. 1600, how is it possible to imagine 
the preposterous obelisks over the door at 
Broughton mentioned above would have 
been tolerated amid so much that was good ? 
Everywhere, as in the Earl of Leicester’s 
tomb at St. Mary’s, Warwick, the same 
jumble is observable, and barbarous fooleries 
deform the better parts. 

The just proportions and choice pic- 
turesqueness of the facade of Ape- 
thorpe Hall (1623) may be due to the eye 
of a cultivated designer — call him archi- 
tect or surveyor; but, if we omit the 
foolishly outlined gable with a window quite 
out of proportion to it, and the poor finials 
which break without adorning the parapet, 
the whole structure becomes a simple and 
really elegant piece of late Perpendicular 
(see plates 15, 16, and 17). It is the same 
in other instances, especially in the Oxford 
colleges, and the charming Garden House, 
plate 29, at Montacute, which would be a 
pleasing piece of Gothic architecture could we 
abolish the so-called Renaissance features 
which disturb the proportions and destroy 
the homogeneity of the design. As it is, 
what can be more out of keeping or more 
insignificant than the feeble finials and 
obelisks that have been repeated to the 
destruction of the harmony of this work? 


The blank wall of the garden front of Lower | 
Walterstone, plate 32, would be well pro- | 


portioned if the sham fagade, with its stiff 
statuary and meaningless disjointed frontis- 
pieces, so called, had never been introduced 
to deform it. No one can rise from an ex- 
amination of books such as this without a 
conviction that, while some of our Renaissance 
architects borrowed much from Italy, they 
did not borrow wisely, and very seldom 
borrowed well. Of this we have a striking 
illustration in the remarkable Griffin Monu- 
ment in Braybrook Church, Northampton- 
shire, which is deserving of Mr. Gotch’s 
comment that ‘‘we should shrink from re- 
peating the enormities which the designer 
has perpetrated with a light heart.” Our 


author’s sense of humour has lightened his 
labours in this case, and it may be that 
he means us to take this jumble of mon- 


strosities as an illustration of craftsmanshj 
minus art as it existed c. 1610. Asa whole 
it is not to be denied that there is rhythm ang 
vigour in the general design of this undated 
, monument of a presumably unknown person. 
' and that there is a great deal of good cary. 
| ing, suggesting that the hand employed was 
more familiar with wood than with marble 
in its multitude of incongruous elements, ig 
beyond question. A far finer work of jt 
kind is the striking tomb of Chief Baron 
Sir Lawrence Tanfielde in Burford Church 
Oxfordshire, 1625, plate 36, in which stately 
grace and noble proportions are sustained 
by excellent carving. The design would be 
better if the coupled columns supporting 
each angle of the very fine canopy had both 
been Corinthian ; one of them is now square, 
Among the examples comparatively little 
known for which architectural students are 
indebted to Mr. Gotch is the graceful Porch at 
Elstow, plate 62, a thoroughly Italian piece 
of work, ¢c. 1620. Lyveden New Building 
where Gothic and Italian art have been har. 
monized with rare success, while the latter 
prevails, is still beautiful, though in ruins, 
and its proportions are of the most delicate 
description. Rothwell Market House (1577) 
is another delightful instance, likewise in 
ruins; we mentioned it not long ago, as well 
_ as Sir Thomas Tresham’s Triangular Lodge 
| at Rushton Hall (1595), of which Mr. Gotch 
has written much and wisely. Rushton 
| Hall itself requires the care Lord Win- 
chilsea bestows, and not too soon, upon it. 
| Till lately it was falling to decay, like so 
; many of the noble relics which are here 
described. It was at Kirby Hall Sir Chris- 
_topher Hatton lived and danced; both 
| Thorpe and Inigo Jones worked there. At 
Weldon, which is close to Kirby, there are, 
as in many other stone districts, some excel- 
lent stone cottages of a good architectural 
character, well worthy of the attention of 
| modern designers. The well-known and 
highly picturesque staircase at Blickling 
, deserves a better illustration than plate 59. 
St. Catherine’s Court House, near Bath, is 
well worthy of more attention than it has 
received, though some of its details are, 
like most that are due to the period, coarser 
than they should be. Every one should 
admire the fine forecourt at Stanway, Glou- 
cestershire, with its stately gatehouse; the 
whole is attributed to Inigo Jones, and 
the design and plan confirm the notion. 
Besides its connexion with John Dryden, 
nothing can be more picturesque and 
charming than Canons Ashby. Aston, near 
Birmingham, Mr. Niven has well described. 
Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, strikes the ob- 
' server, as our author rightly says, as being 
a brick building which has strayed into 4 
‘stone country. Bramshill is a noticeable 
illustration of domestic requirements 1 
Thorpe’s time. At Wollaton the modern 
housekeeper might live in the comfort 
denied at Bramshill; but the place, like a 
great many of those which belong to the 
Renaissance in England, is susceptible of 
great deal of improvement. The kitchens 
and offices are badly placed. The porch of 
Cranborne Manor House, see plate 67, 
ought to please everybody; it is a fine 
instance of a recessed portico under al 
arcade of three semicircular openings. 
From Hanford Hall, plate 68, many good 
architectural pickings have been obtained; 
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there is much that is first rate in it. 
Croscombe Church, plate 77, has one of 
the most extraordinary Renaissance screens 
England can boast, or be ashamed of, 
pecause cf its ugliness. We close our 
notes upon these capital volumes with 
thanks to the contributors for the activity 
and good taste they have exhibited. 








The Orti Oricellari. By Leader Scott. To 
which is appended an Enlarged Catalogue of the 
Antiquities of Vincigliata Castle. (Florence, 
Barbera.)—By far the greater portion of this 
handsomely printed volume is simply repro- 
duced from the same author’s work on Vincigliata 
ublished two or three years ago. Unfortu- 
nately some few, and apparently recent, acqui- 
sitions made by Mr. Leader are arranged so as 
to invalidate much of the numbering in the 
former catalogue. Instead of extracts from Mr. 
Leader’s ‘ Libro d’Oro,’ or visitors’ list, we now 
find the menw of a lunch given by that gentle- 
man to the Geodetic Society. In place of 
Leader Scott’s pleasant description of the 
Fattoria she gives us an account of the Oricellari 
gardens in Florence, for no other reason than 
that Mr. Leader has bought some of the anti- 
quities formerly housed there. After recount- 
ing the meetings in those gardens of the Plato 
Academy, the fétes there given by Bianca 
Cappello, and the still more indecorous enter- 
tainments of Cardinal Giovan Carlo de’ Medici, 
she might have recorded the fact that in the 
cellars of the Orti Oricellari was discovered, 
some forty years ago, that Cupid by Michel- 
angelo now possessed by South Kensington. 
How came such a treasure to evade the grasp 
of Mr. Leader? We hope soon to find Leader 
Scott engaged on some subject more congenial 
to her talents than the compilation of catalogues. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT MANCHESTER. 
(Second Notice.) 

On Wednesday, August Ist, the Congress 
id a visit to Whalley, halting on the way at 
ittle Mytton Hall, a beautiful specimen 
of timber carving of the time of Henry VILI., 
enriched with heads of historic personages 
carved in circular panels, and furnished with 
a gallery for the minstrels. The families of 
Catterall, Sharon, Holt, and Beaumont have 
successively held it. Mytton Church, close by, 
is remarkable for the manner in which the level 
rises from east to west, the chancel being many 
feet below the nave. There were lepers in the 
neighbourhood, and certain structural arrange- 
ments for their accommodation were pointed 
out, The other feature in the church calling 
for notice is the Sherborne Chapel, on the north 
side of the choir, where several monuments of 
the family which gives its name to the chapel 
are carefully preserved. It was originally dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas. Whalley Church, which 
was next visited, contains a curiously carved 
oaken pew of capacious dimensions, with upright 
bars. It is called St. Anton’s cage, and was built 
by Roger Nowell of Read Hall in 1697. When 
brought hither the people objected to its erec- 
tion, and it was relegated to an adjacent barn, 
where it reposed for seve::ty years. Expensive 
litigation ensued between the owners of Read 
and Moreton Hall, each of whom built a 
separate gallery and staircase on the south side 
of the church. This church possesses a series 
of good misereres, but there was hardly enough 
time at command to enable a full investigation 
of them to be made. Before visiting the site 
of Whalley Abbey, Mr. W. de Gray Birch 
a short paper entitled ‘ Historical Notes 

of Whalley Abbey,’ in which he gave the 
story of the foundation of Stanlaw Abbey, in 
the neighbouring county of Chester, in 1172 
by John de Lascy, Constable of Cheshire, to be 
‘Cistercian monastery under the title of Locus 


- 





Benedictus ; but the inconveniences of the site 
had been overlooked, and it was found to be 
unsuitable in more ways than one. Application 
to the supreme head of the Church for relief 
resulted in Papal permission being obtained for 
the removal or translation of the abbey and 
convent to Whalley, in Lancashire, where a 
more suitable site had been bestowed on the 
community by Henry de Lascy, Earl of Lincoln. 
This new plantation of Whalley gave great 
offence to the adjacent Cistercian Abbey of 
Salley, which forthwith formulated a long list 
of grievances, showing that the rules of the 
order forbidding too close propinquity of the 
houses had been infringed, and that the price 
of provisions had thereby been greatly en- 
hanced, to the annual damage of 37/. 10s. ; but 
reconciliation was effected between the rival 
religious houses. The date of the migration 
hither is St. Ambrose’s Day, 1296. The build- 
ings at Stanlaw were not, however, wholly 
demolished, for it is recorded that the original 
site remained as a ‘‘cell” or subordinate mem- 
ber of Whalley down to the date of the Disso- 
lution, but eventually fell into the condition 
of a farmhouse, owned at the beginning of the 
present century by Sir Ferdinando Poole, Bart. 
The abbot of Stanlaw had, in his own days, 
been invested with considerable dignity and 
importance, for he was, virtute officii, one of 
the spiritual barons holding under the great 
Earls of Chester, and having a seat in the par- 
liament of those palatine princes. Many docu- 
ments relating to Stanlaw are known to exist 
in the Record Office and British Museum, but 
they require publication. The foundation of 
Whalley was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
by the benefactor himself ; ten years were con- 
sumed in the extensive building operations ; 
and at length completion was so near at hand 
that in April, 1306, the greater part of the 
abbey and the whole precinct were solemnly 
consecrated by Thomas, Bishop of Galloway, 
or Candida Casa, in obedience to the commission 
given him by the Bishop of Chester. Subsequent 
years saw the completion of the refectory and 
kitchen between 1362 and 1425. Among other 
historical points mentioned by Mr. Birch 
was the tragic end of John Paslew, the last 
abbot, who appears to have been involved in 
the troubles of his time, for he was arraigned 
for and convicted of high treason in 1537 for 
the part he had taken in the northern rebellion, 
and executed at Whalley, the 12th of March of 
that year; two of his monks shared his fate. 
There are many important records throwing 
light on this house, and the more notable 
among them were described by Mr. Birch 
in his paper, which had to be cut short 
to enable the rapid perambulation of the 
ruins to be made, under the guidance of Mr. 
E. P. L. Brock, who showed how Whittaker, 
the historian of Whalley, had mistaken the 
position of the chapter house, and pointed out 
the supposed Domus Conversorum, which is a 
rare feature to be found now among our ruined 
monasteries. The exhibition of a well-made 
model helped the party to understand the 
ground plan of the ruins. In the evening, under 
the presidency of the Rev. E. F. Letts, a lecture 
was given by Mr. A. Wyon, on ‘The Great 
Seals of England,’ with limelight enlargements 
of several examples. The study of seals has of 
late years been rendered more critically exact by 
the labours of Mr. Birch, Mr. Wyon, and others; 
but there is yet much to be done before this 
attractive branch of archeology can be said to 
be in an efficient state. New seals of all the 
classes into which they may be divided are 
constantly coming to light, and only the other 
day an altered state of one of Charles II.’s seals 
was found by Mr. Wyon. 

On Thursday, the 2nd, Macclesfield Church 
was visited, under the guidance of Mr. J. P. 
Earwaker. The date of this large edifice is said 
to be about 1278. There are several monuments 
of the families of Savage, Legh, and Downes, 





chiefly of the fifteenth century. At the Town 
Hall the maces of the Corporation were exhi- 
bited ; the best is of the year 1693, and bears 
the royal arms of Great Britain as used by 
William III. and Mary II. The charters of the 
town begin at 1261, and are in fairly good 
preservation. The next place of visit was 
Gawsworth Church, Cheshire, an interesting 
example of the time of Henry VII., with several 
ancient monuments, and a record of a series 
of early fresco paintings which no longer exist. 
Three of these were especially spoken of: ‘St. 
Christopher,’ 13 ft. by 11ft.; ‘St. George and 
the Dragon’; and ‘The Last Judgment.’ From 
the lithographic illustrations of them published 
at Macclesfield in 1851, from drawings made by 
Mr. J. Lynch, they were not very fine, either 
in drawing or design. In one occurs a demon 
wheeling off to perdition a soul seated upon a 
wheelbarrow, which appears to be a local devia- 
tion from the conventional details of the imagery 
found in similar wall paintings, by way of appeal 
to the rustic mind. In some respects these 
frescoes may be compared with those of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Here the family of Fitton repose 
under several sculptured tombs of fine dimen- 
sions; one perpetuates the memory of Francis 
Fitton, who married Catharine, Countess 
Dowager of Northumberland, and died in 
1608. Other effigies are those of Sir Edward 
Fitton, Bart., 1619, and Lady Alice Fitton, with 
her two sons and as many daughters, kneeling 
in a row, 1626. This lady, some say, is the 
‘dark lady ” of Shakspeare’s sonnets, There 
are a few small brasses here, but they do not 
call for especial notice. Marton Chapel was 
the next halting-place. This is the finest timber- 
built church in England. It was erected by the 
Davenport family in the fourteenth century, 
about 1340, and the fine old oaken beams are 
in wonderfully good preservation. The church 
or chapel consists of a nave, north and south 
aisles three bays in length, tower, spire, and 
porch, all constructed of timber. The chancel 
is provided with north and south aisles two bays 
in length. The nave is separated from its aisles 
by four octagonal shafts or pillars, carrying 
arches of wood running up to the roof without 
any clearstory. The construction of the belfry 
and tower with uprights and cross-pieces is ex- 
tremelycurious. Very few specimens now remain 
of what was at one time undoubtedly the most 
common form of church buildings. The members 
afterwards proceeded to Astbury Church, where 
the principal points of interest were pointed 
out by Mr. Pullinger. Nothing now remains 
of the church which is known to have stood 
here at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
except, perhaps, a carved stone base or capital 
set up near the font, and a fragmentary effigy of 
a priest in adoration ; but this latter has been 
too much mutilated to enable one to gain much 
information from it. There are also some 
early tomb-slabs with incised details. The 
earliest part of the fabric is to be seen at the 
east end of the north aisle, which may be of the 
thirteenth century. There are traces of fresco 
paintings over the arches of the nave, perhaps 
in reference to the original dedication to St. 
Werburgh or the later dedication to St. Mary 
the Virgin. The roofs are here the principal 
feature, that over the chancel being provided 
with a curious hanging niche or pendant. The 
roof of the north aisle is quite unlike those of 
the other parts of the church, and is either a 
curious instance of erroneous measurement by 
the maker, or the adaptation of a roof intended 
for another edifice and obtained elsewhere, for 
the arrangement of the beams does not corre- 
spond with the stonework, and looks very awk- 
ward in an otherwise elegantly proportioned 
church. Among the church plate are two flagons 
of extraordinary capacity, bearing inscriptions 
setting forth that they were given by Peter 
Shakerley, of Sommarford, in Astbury, eldest 
son of Sir Geffrey Shakerley, Knt., in 1716. 
From this point the party proceeded to Little 
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Moreton Hall, a good example of Elizabethan 


domestic architecture, and the best black-and- | 


white work in the county. Seen from the road, 
the overhanging upper stories, gabled roofs, 
chequered walls with trefoils, quatrefoils, 
and chevron patterns in places, form an 
irresistible point of attraction. It is of 
quadrangular plan, of about an acre in 
area, and a moat fed by springs encircles it. 
The front rises to three stories. Under the 
eaves at one upper window is a quaint inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ God is al inal thing: this windovs whire 
made by William Moreton in the yeare of oure 
lorde mptix.” Over one of the windows of the 
lower floor is another inscription, ‘‘ Richard Dale 
Carpéder made thies windovs by the grac of 
God.” In the evening a meeting was held at 
Owens College, with Col. Fishwick in the chair, 
where papers were read : (1) ‘On some Aspects 
of the Great Civil War in Lancashire,’ by the 
Rey. J. H. Stanning, in which were pointed 
out the wholesale sequestration of estates, 
the prevalence of private oppression, and 
the hardships brought about by the irregu- 
larities of Peter Ambrose, the sequestra- 
tion agent for the county of Lancaster. It 
was this state of things which largely contri- 
buted to the universal desire for peace, and led 
the way to the Restoration. (2) ‘The Oldham 
Master Key,’ by Mr. Samuel Andrew, the key 
being a method of archeological research into 
the prehistoric condition of a specified district 
of 120 square miles, of which Oldham is the 
centre, which the writer suggests will form a 
practical basis for future investigation. This 
embraces the towns of Rochdale, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and Stalybridge, among others. (3) 
‘Shoe Lore,’ by Mr. H. S. Cuming, dealing 
with the custom of throwing the slipper at 
weddings, and other similar practices ; and (4) 
on the ‘ Early Occupants in the Vicinity of the 
Mersey, Morecambe Bay, and Manchester,’ by 
Dr. Phené. The authorities of Owens College, 
who had kindly placed a lecture room at 
the service of the Association, directed the 
special attention of the visitors to their fine 
collection of prehistoric antiquities, and to a 
canoe and hollowed log, a fragment of a Runic 
cross, and the upper stone of a hand corn-mill, 
from the excavations for the Manchester Ship 
Canal. There is also here exhibited a fragment 
of the wall of a Scottish vitrified fort which is 
of special import to the society, as it has lately 
been turning its attention to these ancient and 
peculiar remains. 

On Friday, August 3rd, the members inspected 
the fine cruciform church and various ancient 
timber houses in Nantwich. Later on visits 
were paid to Dorfold Hall, an old Jacobean 
building, and the churches of Acton and 
Bunbury, under the guidance of the Rev. T. W. 
Norwood and Mr. James Hall. In the evening 
the members and their friends attended a con- 
versazione given by Sir William Bailey, Mayor 
of Salford, at the Peel Park Museum, Salford, 
where Alderman Makinson, chairman of the 
Museum Committee of the Salford Corporation, 
exhibited and read a short paper on the recently 
discovered volume of Salford Borough Reeves’ 
Court Records for the years 1597 to 1669. 
Several amusing extracts were read, throwing 
light on the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants of the district. A paper by Mr. H. 
Colley March, ‘On the Roman Road on Black- 
stone Edge,’ was also on the programme for the 
evening. The valuable pictures, sculptures, and 
works of art at present exhibited in the art 
galleries of this museum by way of a jubilee 
exhibition afforded much delight, and the ori- 
ginal charter granted by Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester and Lincoln, circa 1230, making Salford 
a free borough, and appointing sundry regula- 
tions as well as conferring numerous privileges, 
was an object of considerable attraction. 

Saturday’s proceedings were arranged to 
include a visit to Littleborough en route for 
Blackstone Edge, where the Roman Road, 
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which is of peculiar and unusual construction, 
is one of the most notable features among the 
antiquities of this district. 
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Mr. ALGERNON GRaAvEs’s dictionary of 
pictures exhibited at all the galleries in 
London, a stupendous work, worthy of a more 
heroic age than ours, is so far advanced towards 
completion that the indefatigable compiler hopes 
to have it printed before Christmas next. It 
will be a large quarto of about 400 pages. 

Tue Goose and Gridiron, a well-known tavern 
near St. Paul’s, is, a Correspondent tells us, 
about to be pulled down. A tavern with another 
name, about which romantic legends gathered, 
some dating from early Plantagenet times, stood 
on the site of the Goose and Gridiron long before 
the date 1786, which is on a stone in the front 
of the present building. Wren acted as Presi- 
dent to a still existing lodge of Freemasons who 
were accustomed to meet there. 

M. Cain, the well-known sculptor, has died at 
the age of seventy-two. He was born in Paris. 
At the outset of his life he worked in a joiner's 
shop, but he contrived to get admitted into the 
studio of Rude, and soon attracted the notice of 
that celebrated artist. His first contribution 
to the Salon was ‘Le Loir et les Fauvettes,’ 
which was exhibited in 1846. Success came to 
him rapidly. He gained a Third Class Medal in 
1851, a rappel in 1863, a Medal in 1864, a Third 
Class Medal at the Exhibition of 1867, and a 
Second Class Medal at that of 1878. He was 
made a Knight of the Legion of Honour in 
1869, and a Commander in 1882. Visitors to 
Paris will remember his ‘ Lion a ]’Autruche’ in 
the garden of the Luxembourg, his ‘ Lions’ at 
the Hotel de Ville, his ‘Lionnes couchées,’ 
‘Tigre étouffant un Crocodile,’ and other works 
in the garden of the Tuileries. His sons, 
M. Henri and M. Georges Cain, are well-known 
painters. 

Mr. Mowat, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
whose sad death has been recorded in the daily 
papers, deserves mention in these columns as 
an enthusiastic antiquary, as well as editor of 
inedita for the Clarendon Press. 

THE probability of the Eiffel Tower being 
removed is one of the most fortunate things 
we have heard in connexion with the great 
exhibition, intended to outdo all its forerunners, 
which the French are already preparing to hold 
in the year 1900. The committee, which has 
full power in this respect, has, says the Builder, 
agreed that architects competing who shall 
arrange the site and design the buildings shall 
be at liberty to discard the ugly tower. If an 
architect be left to decide this point there will 
be but one solution of the question. Our con- 
temporary rejoices with us that, as it says, the 
Wembley Park tower ‘‘is already stopped, 
with its four legs in the air, for want of funds.” 

Pror. Hitprecut has arrived at Constanti- 
nople, to spend three months there in connexion 
with the Imperial Museum, and to complete 
the organization of the Babylonian collections, 
resulting largely from the Sultan’s share of the 
excavations carried on by the American ex- 
pedition of the University of Philadelphia at 
Nippur or Niffer. Last year the professor 
spent ten weeks on these collections. He has 
also been engaged on the publication of the 
detailed account of the American expedition. 
A special mission of Prof. Hilprecht is to 
present to Hamdi Bey, the Director of the 
Museum, the diploma from the University of 
Doctor of Letters. Now that the oversight 
of all the antiquities found in Turkey is in the 
hands of Hamdi Bey, he is the object of great 
attention from those who wish to share in their 
enjoyment. 
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Letters of Franz Liszt. Collected and editeg 
by La Mara, and translated by Constangg 
Bache. 2 vols. (Grevel & Co.) 


Tue best thanks of musicians are due ty 
Miss Bache for presenting these volumes 
of Liszt’s correspondence in an English 
dress, for the original was necessarily 4 
sealed book to many admirers of the great 
virtuoso. Even before glancing at the pre. 
sent version there could have been but little 
question as to Miss Bache’s fitness for the 
task she has undertaken. Her brother, the 
lamented Walter Bache, was the most earnest 
champion of Liszt’s music in this country 
and died while pursuing his crusade with 
undiminished zeal. Miss Bache herself js 
a good musician and an excellent German 
scholar, as may be proved by comparing any 
of these letters with the originals. Her 
conscientiousness in matters that may seem 
trifling is perfect. All proper names are 
given as written by Liszt, and not anglicized; 
thus Handel becomes “‘ Hiindel,”’ for, as the 
master drily observed, ‘‘ The English always 
talk about Gliick and Handel.” Four letters 
appear that were not in La Mara’s colle. 
tion, namely, one to Peter Cornelius; a 
second to the present editor as a letter of 
introduction to Madame Tardieu of Brussels; 
a letter to Walter Bache; and one to the 
Philharmonic Society of London. The last 
letter that Liszt indited with his own pen 
is addressed to Frau Sophie Menter, alk is 
dated Bayreuth, July 3rd, 1886. What 
proved to be almost a deathbed epistle runs 
as follows :— 

‘*To-morrow, after the religious marriage of 
my granddaughter Daniela von Biilow to Pro- 
fessor Henry Thode (art-historian), I betake 
myself to my excellent friends the Munkacsys, 
Chateau Colpack, Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
On the 20th July I shall be back here again for 
the first 7-8 performances of the Festspiel: 
then, alas ! I must put myself under the, to me, 
very disagreeable cure at Kissingen, and in 
September an operation to the eyes is impend- 
ing for me with Grife at Halle. For a month 
past I have been quite unable to read and almost 
unable to write, with much labour, a coupie of 
lines. Two secretaries kindly help me by read- 
ing to me and writing letters at my dictation. 
How delightful it would be to me, dear friend, 
to visit you at your fairy castle at Itter! But 
I do not see any opportunity of doing so at pre- 
sent. Perhaps you will come to Bayreuth, 
where from July 20th to the 7th August, will be 
staying your sincere friend F. Liszt.” 


The master was spared the infliction of 
the cure he dreaded at Kissingen, and Frau 
Menter did not meet him at Bayreuth, for 
on July 31st Liszt died, what to him must 
have been a pleasant death, immediately 
after witnessing the greatest work of the 
poet-composer whom he had done so much 
to befriend — Richard Wagner's ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.’ It is almost needless to say 
that the voluminous correspondence that 
passed between Wagner and Liszt is not 
included in the present collection, as it forms 
a separate work. Scattered ae and down 
the pages of these volumes will necessarily 
be found much that is intrinsically interest- 
ing to musicians, among the letters being 
many addressed to Czerny, Ferdinand Hiller, 
Schumann, the Bonn Beethoven committee, 
Clara Wieck, Chopin, George Sand, Reinecke, 
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Cornelius, Klindworth, Rubinstein, Raff, 
Lenz, Walter Bache, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 
Sophie Menter, Henselt, Wolzogen, Eugene 
Fu Atbert, and many others whose names are 
more or less familiar. But it is as a man, 
uite as much if not more than as a musi- 
can, that Liszt may be judged through the 
medium of his correspondence. That he had 
weaknesses must, of course, be admitted ; 
but his singularly engaging personality, 
united with gifts as a pianist such as few 
if any other executant on the key-board 
ever possessed, constituted a source of con- 
stant temptation. On the other hand, he 
was absolutely singlehearted, and entirely 
free from the arrogance, morbid sensitive- 
ness, and petty jealousies generally asso- 
gated with artistic life. As we write the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth is proceeding, 
and this colossal undertaking might never 
have had an existence but for the generous 
assistance he afforded to his still greater 
prother artist in time of need. The frontis- 
piece to the first of these volumes is a striking 
portrait, taken when the master was still in 
the prime of life. 








THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 


Tne series of performances now taking place 
bids fair to sustain the prestige of the institu- 
tion, making allowance for drawbacks which 
would seem to be inevitable, though they are 
surely susceptible of amelioration. We refer 
more particularly to the chronic defects of pro- 
duction which characterize the efforts of the 
majority of German vocalists—defects, of course, 
as much due to faulty training as is the un- 
pleasant tremolo of French artists. This year 
there are several recruits, and all of them would 
be fully competent for their duties if only they 
could be persuaded to abandon their throaty 
delivery and to maintain purity of intonation. 
The faults indicated are, perhaps, more notice- 
able than usual, as two of the three works 
mounted are ‘ Tannhiiuser ’ and ‘ Lohengrin,’ in 
which vocal art, as compared with mere declama- 
tion, is far more desirable than in ‘ Parsifal.’ 
In Wagner’s sacred music-drama one of the 
representatives of the ‘‘ guileless fool” is a new- 
emer, Herr Willy Birrenkoven, from Hamburg. 
Though not imposing in appearance, he is in- 
telligent, and his voice is of the true tenor 
quality, and possesses considerable volume. Herr 
Max Mosel, from Cologne, and Herr Hermann 
Bachmann, from Halle, both possess fine bass 
voices ; but by far the most acceptable of the 
new performers is Herr D. Popovici, from Prague. 
This artist has a splendid and well-produced 
baritone voice, and he is an admirable actor, his 
impersonation of Telramund, in ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
being one of the most striking ever witnessed. 
The Bayreuth authorities are to be congratulated 
on having secured Madame Nordica exclusively 
for the réle of Elsa. Her embodiment is familiar 
in London, but it has infinitely improved in 
matters of detail under the influence of the 
thorough rehearsals, in which the American artist, 
common with her companions, has had to 
take part, and her exquisite singing gives un- 
feigned delight to the audiences. Another valu- 
able acquisition is Madame Marie Brema, who, as 
Ortrud and Kundry, already shows herself an 
excellent Wagnerian artist. Some of the older 
performers evince but few signs of deterioration, 
‘tau Sucher, for example, being in full posses- 
Sion of her noble organ. On the other hand, 

- Van Dyck, though he may be still very im- 





pressive as Parsifal, is distinctly disappointing 
Lohengrin, his vocalization being harsh and 
wupleasant, owing to his persistent use -of so- 
ed “open” notes, and his apparent inability 
Secure a mezza voce. It may fairly be said 
that the orchestra, under Herr Levi and Herr 





Mottl, is, if possible, finer than ever. It is, of 
course, perfectly easy to discover minor imper- 
fections ; to declare with truth that the tone of 
the violins is inferior to that of our Philharmonic 
orchestra, that the quality of the first oboe is 
unpleasant, and so forth. But these little hin- 
drances to perfect enjoyment are more than 
atoned for by the unity of the entire force, the 
exquisite phrasing, and, above all, by the soft, 
chastened effects produced by the screen between 
the players and the audience. The chorus, as 
usual, has been trained to perfection, and special 
attention may be drawn to the delightful ren- 
dering of the apparently simple, but really most 
difficult, Flower Maidens’ chorus from ‘ Parsifal,’ 
and the exciting choruses of nobles and knights 
in ‘Lohengrin.’ The production of the last- 
named opera has been as great a revelation as 
that of ‘ Tannhiuser’ three years ago. In the 
first place, the senseless cuts have, of course, 
been removed, and the gain not only to the 
music but to the intelligibility of the drama 
cannot be over estimated. Among the portions 
restored are the first part of the first finale, a 
great deal of the male choruses mentioned above, 
the elaborateconcerted piece(writtenin Wagner’s 
ripest manner) which precedes the second finale, 
certain episodesin the bridal duet, the assembling 
of the warriors, and the touching concerted 
music, only interrupted by the return of the 
swan, where all beseech Lohengrin to repent his 
decision to depart. By placing the action in the 
tenth century, and adhering as faithfully as 
possible to history in the matters of architecture 
and costume, many incongruities to which we 
have grown accustomed are no longer present. 
Still more important is the splendid drilling of 
the chorus and supernumeraries. The differences 
in manners between the Brabantians and the 
Saxons are faithfully observed, and every one, 
from the highest to the lowest, is made to act— 
the stage constantly presenting a bright and 
animated picture. It is strange, and even irri- 
tating, that, with a far finer company of leading 
artists than at Bayreuth, the matters of detail 
above indicated should receive so little attention 
at Covent Garden, when, with very little ex- 
pense and a firm stage-managerial hand, guided 
by artistic intelligence, they could be set right. 
At the time of writing rumours are afloat that, 
after all, there may be some performances next 
year, in order to raise more funds for the intended 
revival of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ in 1896. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Ir now seems more than likely that the autumn 
musical season in London will not commence 
until after the Birmingham Festival. Dr. 
Richter’s orchestral concerts will begin at St. 
James’s Hall on October 8th. Two days later 
Mr. Franz Rummel, the well-known pianist, 
who has now resolved to permanently settle in 
this country, will commence a series of recitals ; 
in mid-October the thirty-ninth annual series 
of Crystal Palace Concerts will start; on 
October 22nd M. Johannes Wolff will resume 
his Musical Union concerts ; and the end of the 
month, or thereabouts, will see the resumption 
of the Monday Popular, Royal Choral, Ballad, 
and other concerts. It appears, indeed, that 
there will be two series of Ballad Concerts 
this winter, one under the direction of Messrs. 
Boosey & Co. at Queen’s Hall, and the other 
under the management of Mr. William Boosey 
at St. James’s Hall. 


WE have already given particulars of the 
programmes of the Three Choirs Festival, which 
will be held at Hereford next month. The full 
programme of the Birmingham Festival has also 
lately been issued. The festival will take place 
from Tuesday, October 2nd, to Friday, October 
5th, under the direction of Dr. Richter. ‘ Elijah,’ 
a work so intimately associated with the history 
of the Birmingham Festivals, will, as usual, 
form the opening programme, and on the Tues- 


| day evening will be given Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum,’ 
| Brahms’s Second Symphony, Dr. Mackenzie’s 
nautical overture ‘ Britannia,’ and Liszt’s fourth 
Hungarian Rhapsody. On the Wednesday 
morning, October 3rd, will be produced, under 
the direction of thecomposer, Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
new oratorio ‘ King Saul,’ which will undoubtedly 
be the most important novelty of the gathering. 
It is a whole-programme work, and has been 
written expressly for Birmingham. In the 
evening the late Goring Thomas’s cantata ‘ The 
Swan and the Skylark’ will be produced, the 
programme likewise comprising Sullivan’s 
‘In Memoriam’ Overture and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ The libretto of ‘The Swan 
and the Skylark’ is based mainly upon Mrs. 
Hemans’s well-known poem, but there are like- 
wise verses interpolated from Keats, Shelley, 
and others. Goring Thomas had finished the 
work in pianoforte score at the time of his 
death, but the orchestral accompaniments have 
been written by Prof. Villiers Stanford. The 
Thursday morning will be devoted to ‘The 
Messiah ’; and in the evening will be produced 
Mr. Henschel’s new ‘Stabat Mater,’ the 
programme likewise comprising Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’ Overture, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, Brahms’s Rhapsodie for alto solo 
and chorus, and Dvorak’s ‘ Husitska ’ Overture. 
On the Friday morning the scheme will include 
Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, the Good Friday 
music from ‘ Parsifal,’ Palestrina’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ and a symphony by Mozart ; while the 
festival will conclude in the evening with a 
programme comprising Wagner’s ‘ Tannhiauser’ 
Overture, the third part of Schumann’s ‘Faust,’ 
and Beethoven’s ‘Choral’ Symphony. The prin- 
cipal artists are Mesdames Albani and Henschel, 
Misses Anna Williams, Hilda Wilson, and 
Brema, Messrs. Lloyd, McKay, Black, Oudin, 
Brereton, and Henschel. Thechoral rehearsals 
commenced last April and have been held twice 
weekly almost ever since. 


A concert tour has been organized in the 
provinces for Dr. Richter’s orchestra, which 
has not appeared in the country for many years. 
The tour, commencing at Huddersfield on 
October 9th and ending at Brighton on October 
22nd, will embrace some of the principal cities of 
England and Scotland. 


An important decision was last week given by 
Judge Colt, of Boston, in regard to musical 
copyright in the United States. By the ‘‘ manu- 
facturing” clause of the American Copyright 
Act of 1891 it is a condition of securing copy- 
right in any ‘‘ book” that it shall be printed 
from type set or plates engraved in the United 
States. From the ‘‘ manufacturing ” clause the 
words ‘‘ musical composition” — which in the 
earlier part of the Act are mentioned together 
with books and other subjects of copyright as 
being entitled to protection under the Act— 
were struck out while the Bill was passing 
through Congress, mainly, it is alleged, because 
music engraving was so small an industry in the 
United States as to be hardly worth ‘‘ protect- 
ing.” Nevertheless the question arose as 
to whether musical compositions were not 
subject to the ‘‘manufacturing” clause of 
the Act, and nearly two years ago a test 
action, Novello v. Ditson, was commenced to 
decide the point. The proceedings on behalf 
of the British music publishing trade were taken 
up by the Music Publishers’ Association, at 
whose annual meeting on June 27th last, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Thomas Patey Chappell, 
it was officially stated that the evidence was 
closed, the whole costs down to date on the 
English side being 6001., and that the decision 
of Judge Colt was awaited. The judgment, 
according to a cablegram received last Saturday 
by the Music Publishers’ Association from their 
counsel, Mr. L. L. Scaife, of Boston, has been 
given in favour of the British music publishers 
on all points. It is understood, however, that 
in any event the case is to be taken to the 
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Supreme Court, in order that a final decision 
may be given in the matter, and this will ac- 
cordingly be done, the British music publishers 
subscribing another 4001. (1,000/. in all) for the 
purposes of the appeal. A circular addressed 
to the German music publishers (who are equally 
interested in the settlement of the question) ask- 
ing contributions to the expenses has been met 
by the German Music Publishers’ Association of 
Leipzig with a reply in the negative, so that the 
whole of the heavy costs must fall upon a few of 
the London music publishers. 

A sTATEMENT has been widely circulated in 
the Paris papers that the Scottish composer, 
Mr. Homies MacOann, has written a new opera 
to a libretto by the Marquis of Lorne, and that 
prior toa public representation it will be per- 
formed before the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
The rumour needs confirmation, but it is at any 
rate certain that Mr. MacCunn’s ‘ Jeanie Deans,’ 
written to the libretto by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
is now practically finished, and, as we mentioned 
last week, it will shortly be produced by the 
Carl Rosa Company. 

Sm Arrtuor SvLiivan is at his riverside 
abode, and is, we learn, engaged upon the inci- 
dental music intended for Mr. Irving’s presenta- 
tion of ‘ King Arthur’ at the Lyceum. 


TE German papers announce the death, at 
the age of seventy-six, of Carl Miiller, who was 
for nearly thirty years director of the Caecilien 
Verein and of the Museum Concerts at Frank- 
fort. He was born near Erfurt, and was a pupil 
of J. N. G. Gétze, of Weimar, where he was for 
some time leader of the orchestra. He wrote 
two cantatas: ‘Tasso in Sorrent’ and ‘ Rinaldo.’ 
—The death is also announced at Berlin, at the 
age of sixty, of Fraulein Jenny Meyer, who in 
her time was a famous concert-singer. She, 
however, retired in 1865, when she became one 
of the leading professors of singing at the Stern 
Conservatorium at Berlin.—Also the death is 
announced, near Dresden, at the age of eighty, 
of Herr Carl Rénisch, founder of the well- 
known firm of pianoforte makers to the King 
of Saxony. 








DRAMA 


LYLY’s ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Aug. 6, 1894. 

In the Atheneum for the 4th inst. Mr. Joel 
E. Spingarn states that I assign a date to this 
play which is ‘‘ conjectural” and ‘‘ without any 
authority.” This is a mistake. It is the date 
1586 which can be fairly so described ; for in 
that year the Paul’s boys, who produced this 
lay, did not act at Court, being under inhi- 
bition. They did act in 1587 and 1588, and it 
is to 1588 that I assign ‘Endymion.’ It was 
presented at Candlemas, the Ist of February, at 
Greenwich, which would be called the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1587, in the old reckoning. The ‘‘ seven 
years,” if they refer at all to Lyly’s career, 
must be reckoned from his first play, ‘Cam- 
paspe,’ the 1st of January, 1581, when he was in 
Elizabeth’s favour; not from 1579, when he 
was (as shown by his statements in ‘ Euphues’) 
in disgrace. I am not concerned with Mr. 
Spingarn’s further statements; but a com- 
parison of them with my article on Lyly, in 
my ‘History of the English Drama’ (which 
book he does not appear to have consulted), will 
show whether the ‘‘ numerous hitherto unknown 
facts in the life of” Lyly have been already 
discovered or not. My only point in the present 
letter is that the date 1586 is impossible. 

F. G. Fieay. 


2, Park Row, Albert Gate, August 5th, 1894. 
THE argument by which your American corre- 
spondent strives to prove that ‘ Endimion’ was 
written in 1586 is hardly strong enough. 
If Lyly’s vague appointment in connexion with 
the revels occurred so late as 1579, his disap- | 


pointment when Tylney was made Master in the 


| middle of that year seems a little unreasonable. 





Malone’s dates for his two petitions, 1585 and 
1588, which put back his appointment to 1575, 
seem to suit the facts much better than those of 
1589 or 1590 and 1592 or 1593, preferred by 
most modern scholars. His repair to Court im- 
mediately on taking his Oxford M.A. (June Ist, 
1575) is in accord with what seem the half 
autobiographical details put into the mouth of 
Fidus (‘ Euphues,’ ed. Arber, p. 268). In 1575 
the official Master was Sir Thomas Benger, but 
the active duties had since 1573 been discharged 
by his deputy, Thomas Blagrave. Benger died 
in March, 1577, and Lyly, if he had been 
serving since 1575, might more reasonably be 
disappointed by the appointment of Blagrave as 
‘* chief officer’ on Dec. 30, 1578, and by that of 
Tylney as full Master half a year later. Again, if 
1592 or 1593 be the date of Lyly’s second petition, 
it is more difficult to account for the expression 
‘“*those most false traitors...... the Rebells,” 
from whose forfeited property he says he would 
like some pickings; whereas, if its date is 1588, 
it may refer to the fifteen persons executed on 
Aug. 28th in that year, as Mr. Fleay suggests, 
or to the property of some concerned in Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy, which was detected in 1586. 
Blount says, categorically, that Elizabeth did 
reward him ; and the cessation of his dramatic 
work in 1589 (though I think ‘Love’s Meta- 
morphosis’ was written later, after the appear- 
ance of the first three books of ‘The Faerie 
Queene’) tallies with the supposition of some 
pension or sinecure received in that year, in 
which, moreover, he first sat in Parliament. 

Mr. Spingarn quotes, in confirmation of his 
date, 1586, three passages where seven years’ 
waiting or watching is spoken of, and says that 
all three are in allusion to his having waited for 
the mastership since 1579. Now the three pas- 
sages are put into the mouths of different 
people ; the first into that of Endimion musing 
on Cynthia ; the second into that of Eumenides 
musing on Semele ; the third, which looks like 
a proverb, into that of the page, Dares, chaffing 
some foolish watchmen. The first two are dis- 
tinctly amatory. If Lyly wished in tiese pas- 
sages to give the queen a hint about himself and 
his prospects, he took extraordinary pains to 
wrap it up and hide it away, and its discovery 
does Mr. Spingarn’s ingenuity the greatest 
credit. But surely the number seven is chosen, 
in all three cases, as the almost conventional ex- 
pression for a long period. And, if we must 
‘‘apply pastimes,” should not the application 
rather be sought in the relations of Leicester 
with Elizabeth, of which the play has been 
generally regarded as an allegorical treatment ? 
It is, at least, as natural to take seven years 
from the festivities at Kenilworth in 1575, and 
say that the play was written in 1582. 

I do not think its date can be precisely fixed ; 
but there is argument for supposing it written 
after ‘The Woman in the Moone,’ his first 
production, and before ‘ Alexander and Cam- 
paspe’ and ‘Sapho and Phao,’ both of which 
were performed and published in 1584. Blount, 
in his edition of the ‘Six Court Comedies’ 
(which was published in 1632, and excludes 
‘The Woman in the Moone’ and ‘ Love’s Meta- 
morphosis’), prints ‘Endimion’ first ; and the 
priority he assigns it is the more significant as 
the rest are given in the order of their produc- 
tion, so far as that can be ascertained. ‘A Tale 
of the Man in the Moon’ would form a natural 
pendant to ‘The Woman in the Moone.’ That 
piece, a severe satire on the sex, which has 
points of distinct resemblance to ‘Euphues,’ 
may be regarded as one of Lyly’s indiscretions ; 
and its unfavourable reception by the queen 
may account for its non-publication until 1597. 
The combative tone of the Epilogue to ‘ Endi- 
mion’ implies that the author had incurred 
opposition or hostility ; and in the play’s extra- 
vagant flattery of Elizabeth we may trace his 
attempt to make good his previous deficiencies, 











Yet another argument for the priority of ‘ Engj. 
mion ’ is to be found in the poverty of the comig 
portions, the talk between the pages, 
Samias, Epiton, and Sir Tophas, as comparej 
with that between the pages in ‘ Campaspe,’ o; 
between Molus and Cryticus or Mileta and he 
companions in ‘ Sapho and Phao.’ 

The subject of Shakspeare’s obligations t, 
John Lyly is one that has never yet receive 
adequate attention ; but it is quite beyond the 
limits of discussion in these columns, 

R. Warwick Bonp, 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


Tue title of the new play by Mr. Grundy 
with which Mr. Comyns Carr will in on 
September 1st his winter season at the Comedy 
is ‘The New Woman.’ Mr. Carr has in reserye 
‘A Political Woman,’ by Mr. C. E. Mallet, and 
a new work of M. Sardou, the English rights of 
which he has secured. 


‘Bounp To Win’ is said by some authorities 
to be the title of the new play forthcoming a 
Drury Lane. Others assign it a still more 
promising, not to say presumptuous title, 
* Success.’ 


Mr. GEorGE ALEXANDER will, it is understood, 
produce tentatively in the country a version of 
Hermann Sudermann’s ‘ Heimath,’ which it js 
expected may subsequently find its way to 
London. 


Miss ELLALinE TeRRIss has been engaged for 
the part of Elaine in the version of ‘Kin 
Arthur’ forthcoming at the Lyceum. 


Mr. Wrtxarp will on Monday transfer ‘The 
Professor’s Love Story’ to the Garrick, a 
which house he will, it is anticipated, produce 
his other American success, ‘John Needham’s 
Double.’ 

Miss Otca Branpon has secured what are 
called the provincial rights of ‘La Tosca,’ an 
adaptation of which is being written expressly 
for her. She will also appear in ‘The Great 
Pearl Case,’ a piece written for her by S. X. 
Courte, the author of a sketch recently produced 
entitled ‘ Villon.’ 


‘THe WastREL,’ a four-act play by Messrs. 
Henry Byatt and Hugh Moss, has been given, 
for copyright purposes, at the Royalty Theatre, 
at which house regular performances have been 
suspended. 

‘LoyaL,’ a one-act comedy by Mr. H. T. 
Johnson, was played on Thursday at the Vaude- 
ville, on which night ‘The New Boy’ was given 
for the two hundredth time. 

TuE full measure of success anticipated does 
not seem to have attended the substitution of 
Mr. Hawtrey for Mr. Wyndham in ‘The Can- 
didate,’ which piece will shortly be removed to 
make room for a revival of ‘Hot Water,’ a 
adaptation by H. B. Farnie of ‘La Roule’ of 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy, first produced at the 
same house on November 13th, 1876. 


A German version of ‘The Bauble Shop’ his 
been given at the Lessing Theater, Berlin. 

IzsEN is busily occupied on a new play, the 
subject of which is unannounced, but which 
expected to be ready by Christmas. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Just ready, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 
GEOGRAPHY of eae! BRITAIN : a Manual of British Gocteas. 
By the late Sir ANDRE W C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S. Edite 
HORACE B. WOODWARD, F.G.5., of the Geological Survey. Ww it 
a Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


REISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL. REVISED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I, AUSTRALIA and 
EALAND. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D. D.C.L. 
Fit nS With ~ 81 Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8yo. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 























BEDFORDSHIRE | KENT 
BERKSHIRE. LONDON X (ROUND). 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. NORFO 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. | M Oe SHIRE 

RNWALL. SUFFO 
DERBYSHIR: | SURREY. 
DEVON, NORTH. | SUSSEX. 
DEVON, SOUTH. WARWICKSHIRE. 
DORSETSHIRE. iz ILTSHIRE. 
ENGLISH LAKES WORCESTER. 
GLOUCESTERS : | WYE (The). 
HAMPSHIR YORKSHIRE, EAST and NORTH. 
HERTFORDSHIRE, RKSHIRE, WEST. 


“For the pedestrian, horseman, Bis viagetie a handy pocket guide is 
almost i Mr. has d the si co! y, 
and, as faras wecan judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing 
can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling 
«county series , the type, though closely bared is clear, — they are 
nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar 

Beturda urday aay Review, 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 

The ENGLISH LAKES. Ninth Edition. With8 Maps. 6s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With2Maps. 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 6s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. (Smaller Guide.) With 3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With Map. 5s. 
CARLISLE, The ROMAN WALL, &c. With Map. 5s. 


“The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. 
Jenkinson has visited every place described, and travelled by every 
route suggested, and Age } throughout ee Jw vane a practical guide 
should view them. His tot 80 minute and 
clear that it is hardly possible to go stand and his ‘edivice as to what to 
see and what to avoid is always worth attention.”—Academy. 





London: EpwarD STANFORD, 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W., 





Geographer to the Queen. 


“ L#ARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Revier, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to a 
Continent, 44d. 


Subscription, 1 


0s, 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d, each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘ William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast”—‘‘Licked into shape”—‘' Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born—Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off witha 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob~ 


Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brg 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beetf-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 
Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vase i 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 
Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael- 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillray:- 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indu! 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches- 


Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 

Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire —Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor 0! 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii, 15—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration 0! 
Iliad i—Aristophanes’ ‘ Ranze’—Simplicius on Epic, 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘Turk’s Head” Baguid 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa sf 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushtod 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous, 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. 


Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Cro% 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tart 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to i 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Feml 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses ™ 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green een 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The 

parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curler 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key" 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm—E. 0, — Napole™ 





Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screen-{ 


—Iadies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


THE MANXM AN. 


By HALL CAINE. 


DAILY CHRONICLE,—“‘ The book as a whole is on a rare level of excellence—a level which we venture to predict will 
always be rare.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ A tale about which there can be only one opinion, and that an unquestionably high one. It 
is one of the few modern books which it is one’s privilege to read with infinite pleasure. It is entitied to a distinguished 
place in contemporary fiction. 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A book the construction of which very few living European novelists could excel. The 
fulness of the texture in this last novel, the brilliancy of the successive episodes, the gravity and intensity of the sentiment, 
the art with which the ever-deepening central tragedy is relieved by what is picturesque and what is comic—all this has 
only to be seriously considered to be highly appreciated.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ It is difficult not to speak with what may seem indiscriminate praise of Mr. Hall Caine’s new work. 

alt isa story of love and sin and passion, told with an epic sweep of narrative, a depth of insight, and a great sense of 
pictorial beauty. When the first moving impression passes away, the spell yet remains of the drama’s pathos, power, and 
umanity.” 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“ A story that will absorb thousands of readers and add rare laurels to the reputation 
of its author......A work such as only a great story-teller could imagine......A really great novel.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ It is not too much to say that it is the most powerful story that has been written in the present 
generation...... It is a great drama, in which the inmost workings of the human heart, in joy and happiness, in sin and 
shame, are laid bare with a tender hand, guided by a poetic genius.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE BONDMAN. 3s. 6d. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 3s. 6d. 
CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 3s. 6d. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE “NEW” PSEUDONYM. 


The SILVER CHRIST. By Oviva. 








Paper, ls. 6; cloth, 2s. 


(Ready. 


The ANARCHIST PERIL. By Fetix Dusors. Translated and 


Bolepet, with the Author’s rmission, by RALPH DERECHEF. With a Chapter on ‘ANARCHISM in 
ENGLAND,’ by the Translator. Illustrated from Anarchist Propaganda, Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“The book reads more like an original work than a translation......We have a complete sketch of the history of Anarchism 
during the past twenty years.”— Times, 


, 
The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
With Introduction and Edited by HENRY LAZARUS, Author of ‘Landlordism,’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“Tt will set all its readers thinking, and it is eminently readable.”—Daily Chronicle, 





By GEORGE R. SIMS.—Ready next week. 


DAGONET on our ISLANDS: a Referee Record of Journeys in the 


Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, the Scilly Isles, the Isle of Wight, and the Isle of Dogs. 8vo. paper, 1s. 


The FRIEND of the PEOPLE, a New Novel, by 
MARY C. ROWSELL, Author of ‘Traitor or Patriot, &c., 
in 3 volumes, is now ready at all Libraries. 





THE “NEW” AUTONYM. 


MAD SIR UCHTRED of the HILLS. By S. R. Crocxert, Author 


» Fag Stickit Minister’ and ‘The Raiders,’ now in their Seventh and Sixth Editions respectively. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; 


“Mr, Crockett’s English is strong and pure. He has the knack of hitting off a vivid picture in a choice word or two...... 
Is exceedingly well written.” —Daily News. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C, 


LEA &©& PERRIN S’ 


Observe the Signature of 


LHEA¢é&é PERRINS 





Beaune 


The 
q Curler? 
of Key 
Napoled 


on the label of every 


bottle of the 
Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; | 


Crosse & Blackwell, Limited, London; 





Original Worcestershire 
and Export Oilmen generally. 


RETAIL. EVERYWHERE. | SAU C E. 





Now ready, 


PUBLICATIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1894. Part II. Containing the Pa bis 
tifie Meetings held in March and April 1804, ‘With ¢ Plates, oelen tie 

To be obtained at the Society's Office (3, Hanover-square, W.), or 
through any Bookseller. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVIDED IRISH: an Historical Sketch. 

By the Hon. A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of ‘ Words on Existing 
Religions,’ &c. 

“The book is one which every one should read who wants to under- 
stand Irish pn movements. ”— Scotsman. 

“We can heartily recommend a perusal of this work.”— Public Opinion 


London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 18, Waterloo-place. 





New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.AS. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.”— Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


“Well adapted to accomplish their ee x 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E, GLADSTONE, 


NOZES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1898, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


ull eg Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, Chancery- 
ne, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892, 
NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

27th, JUNE 10th, act —~ Ee 8th, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


a ¢ Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, E.C. 














THE 


S Wan FOUN TAEN*“P*8 N. 


Manufactured in three sizes, at 10s, 6d., 16s, 6d., 
and 25s. each. For a Present or Souvenir you 


could not give anything more useful and appro- 
priate than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 





1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 
2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out. 
3. Instantly ready for use. 
4, Writes continuously for many hours. 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,060 steel pens. 
6. Saves fully 15/. in cost of steel pens and ink pots. 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
FINALLY. 
As nearly perfect as the inventive skill can produce. 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, THE IDEAL OBJECT. 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
a suitable pen. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, CHEAPSIDE, £.C.; 
or 954, REGENT-STREET, W. 





TAKE WITH YOU ON VACATION 
A TABLET 
OF 
Ae $% Spbs*, 


oO P. 


Price 4d, 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 





ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADAC GOUT, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





*.* COMPLETE CATALOGUE, comprising upwards of 3,000 different Works, post free on application, 





evry poormpy. NEW COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY: a Story of Chili and the Southern Seas. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of ‘On the Wallaby.’ With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 
8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 5s. (Just ready. 

‘* Mr. Boothby’s new book fully justifies its title. It is the story of remarkable adventures cncountered in strange 
company, and it is told with sufficient power, picturesqueness, and originality to completely fascinate the reader.” 


OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
The DEAD GALLANT, together with The KING of HEARTS. By 


OUTRAM TRISTRAM. With Full-Page Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and St. George Hare. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 5s. (Just ready. 
“Two excellent stories...... Both tales are told with a fine romantic spirit, and the historical figures are well and 
vigorously individualized. The interest of perilous adventures, and of life and death, is always strong ‘. voth 
stories, and the book, as a whole, stimulating and enjoyable.”— Scotsman. 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 


HER FAIR FAME. By Edgar Fawcett, Author of ‘An Ambitious 


Woman,’ ‘Women Must Weep,’ &c. With a Frontispiece by George Hutchinson. Crown 8vo. Cote ve 6d. 
‘ow ready. 
“Mr. Edgar Fawcett is one of the most able of all American novelists, and his new story will more than sustain 
his great reputation. From start to finish there is not a momentary drop in the interest. ‘Her Fair Fame’ isa 
strong and well-sustained story.” 


BEADON AILL. . ‘ . s 
The RAJAH’S SECOND WIFE: a Story of Missionary Life in India. 
By HEADON HILL, Author of ‘ Zambra the Detective,’ ‘ Cabinet Secrets,’ &c. With 2 Full-Page Illustrations 
by Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. (Just ready. 
NORA VYNNE. 
HONEY of ALOES, and other Stories. By Norah Vynne, Author of 
‘The Blind Artist’s Pictures.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. {Shortly. 
HENRY HERMAN. 
OMAN, the MYSTERY: a Tale of Three Revolutions. By Henry 


HERMAN, Author of ‘ His Angel,’ ‘ A Leading Lady,’ &c.; and part Author of ‘ One Traveller Returns,’ ‘ The 
Bishops’ Bible,’ &c. With 4 Full-Page Illustrations by Geo. Hutchinson. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
“ The tale is full of turns and surprises...... It moves throughout in an atmosphere of warfare thick with bullets, 
and the adventurous interest is sustained throughout.”—Scotsman. 


HIS ANGEL: a Romance of the Far West. With Full-Page Illustra- 
tions by George Hutchinson. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“* The book is excellent reading from first to last.”—Saturday Lteview, 
CONAN DOYLE. 
A STUDY in SCARLET. With 40 Illustrations by George Hutchin- 
son. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. (The first book about Sherlock Holmes.) 
“* Mr. Conan Doyle’s stirring story of love and revenge well deserves the honour of a third edition.”—Saturday Rev. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The TRAGIC COMEDIANS: a Study in a well-known Story. With 


an Introductory Note by CLEMENT SHORTER, and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 


It, 3s. 6d. 
5 Ene of the most brilliant of all George Meredith’s novels.”—Speaker. 
J. KE, MUDDOCK, 
STORMLIGHT; or, the Nihilist’s Doom. A Story of Switzerland 


and Russia. With 2 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“Strong in dramatic incident and highly sensational.” —Manchester Guardian. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
TO LEEWARD: a Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr. Marion Crawford, in his new novel ‘ To Leeward,’ has achieved his greatest success ; indeed, it is not too 
much to say that this work takes a high place in the ranks of modern fiction.”— Vanity Fatr. 


An AMERICAN POLITICIAN: a Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“‘ An entertaining study of phases of life and types of character, and of present political aspects and tendencies, 
by a keen and thoughtful observer, whose every new book is sure to be wolsomed ond read.”—Review. 


T. NELSON PAGE. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA; or, “ Marse Chan,” and other Stories. New 


Edition, with Introduction by T. P. OCONNOR, M.P., and Frontispiece. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Pathos and humour are mingled with singular felicity......Few will read ‘Marse Chan’ with dry eyes.” 


JANE G@. AUSTIN, Leeds Mercury. 
STANDISH of STANDISH: a Story of the Pilgrims. With 2 Illus- 


—— b —- py ee Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
** Miss Austin their (the rims] story as one inspired......A t satisfyi 1 iti 
to historical fiction."—-Shefiels Teleghiph. ] story p most satisfying story, and a valuable addition 


AVERY MACALPINE, 
JOEL MARSH: an American. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“Contains five very dissimilar stories, but all marked by literary power and dexterity.”—Glasgow Herald. 
JULIEN GORDON. 
VAMPIRES and MADEMOISELLE RESEDA. Crown 8vo. cl. gilt, 3s. 6d. 


‘A clever skeich......Full of charming touches.”—Morning Post. 
‘** Mademoiselle Réséda’ is a charming love story.”—Sheffield Tt elegraph. 
COULSON KERNAHAN. 

’ ° . ° : 
DEAD MAN’S DIARY. Written after his Decease. With Portrait 
: of the Author. Fourth Edition. .Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘One of the most successful books of the last two years. Intensely interesting and exceedingly well written.” 

Keview of Reviews. 


A BOOK of STRANGE SINS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘*I do not remember to have read for a long time a study of the deadliness to soul and body—of what I may even 





call the murderousness of purely sensual passion—in which the moral is so finely, and I must use the word, awiuily | 


conveyed...... One of the hits of the season. I am not surprised.”—Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the Weekly Sun. 





TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND 
ENLARGED THROUGHOUT, AND BROUGHT DOWN 
TO THE AUTUMN OF 1892. 

Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or 


: tree calf, 31s. 6d. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATE, 

Ce ee 1150 pp., 11,000 Distinct Articles 

130,000 Dates and Facts, embracing the History ” 
of the World to the Autumn of 1892. 
“ The most universal book of eina d compass that 

aS pp es i 

when it was not in existence.” —Spectator. ne ® period 

Prospectus, with Sp Page, post free on application, 
9 Pe | 

MOXON’S POPULAR POETS, 

The press and the public, alike in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and in the United States, unite in their testimony 
to the immense superiority of Moxon’s Popular Poets over 
any similar Collection pub!ished by any other house. The 
possession by the Publishers of the COPYRIGHT WORKS 
of. COLERIDGE, HOOD, KEATS, SHELLEY, Worps. 
WORTH, and other great NATIONAL PORTS, PLaces rays 























Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, 
and other Capable Editors, 
With Red Border Lines, Critical Memoirs, and I!lustrations, 
handsomely bound, entirely new design,cloth ou gilt edges, 
3s. 64. PER VOLUME. 

Also to be had in the following varieties of binding :—half- 
morocco, 6s. ; half-calf,6s.; padded pastegrain, 7s. 6d.; 
morocco, 8s. 3; morocco limp, round corners, 8s.; morocco 
limp, round corners, gold roll, 8s. Gd ; padded Persian, 
8s. 6d. ; tree calf or full calf, lOs. Gd. 


MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOKS. 


The Review of Reviews says :—‘* After all has been said for 
other books, dealing with smaller and single departments of 
household management, Mrs. Beeton’s thick volume remains 
THE BEST, and the most generally reliable. EVERY ONE 
KNOWS IT, EVERY ONE USES IT, and as EVERY ONE PRAISES IT, 
there is no need for us to do so here.” 

THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo. strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 

gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 
Enlarged, Recom , Revised, Improved. 593rd Thousand. 


MRS. BEETON'S BOOK of HOUSE- 
HOLD MANAGEMENT. New and Greatly mee 
and Improved Edition, including 360 ADDITIONAL 
PAGES of NEW RECIPKS and NEW ENGRAVINGS, 
or in all about 1700 PAGES, with Thousands of 
RECIPES and INSTRUCTIONS, Hundreds of EN- 
GRAVINGS, and NEW COLOURED COOKERY 
PLATES. This New Edition contains nearly one-balf 
as much matter again as the Old Edition. 

MRS. BEETON’S NEW COOKERY BOOK. 
Strongly bound in half-roan, 5s. 

MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY 
and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Xmbracing a Vomplele 
Dictionary of Cookery, and a Comprehensive and 
tical Guide to Domestic Management. 800 Pages, 53 
Engravings, 8 Coloured Cookery Plates. 

“ Unique of its kind; a work which no housewife with any regard for 

housewifely reputation can afford to be without.”— ngs age Gazelle. 
Crown 8vo. 670 es, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; 
ENTIRELY NEW AND. ENLARGED EDITION OF 

MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DA 
COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. Rewrltien, 
greatly Enlarged, and Improved. Containin = 
andVALUABLK RECIPES, NEW COLOURED PLATES, 
and FULL-PAGE and other ENGRAVINGS. 

NEW, ENLARGED, AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. T 

MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOU 
COOKERY. A Collection of Practical Recipes 
in Alphabetical Order. Containing NE RECT 
NEW MENUS, FULL-PAGE and other ENGRAVINGS, 
and VALUABLE COLOURED PLATES. 

NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 300 pages, cloth, 1s. NG 

MRS. BEETON’S SHILLI Ind 
COOKERY BOOK and HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 
taining New Recipes, New Menus, Trussing, Am - 
Colonial, Continental, and Vegetarian coker, a 4 
With NEW COLOURED PLATES, FULL-PAG 
other ENGRAVINGS. 





London: WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Lzrp., Salisbury-square, E.C.; New York, Melbourne, and Sydney: 
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Edivorial Communications should be addressea to ‘The &ditor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, £.C. 
Priated by Joun C, Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at Bream’s-baildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinbur,h.—Saturday, August 11, 1804. 
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